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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week 
MELITA Six 8s, 


MILY GREENE BALCH, 1913 Joun B. Dy«ses, 1861 
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of our King, The time when all shall broth-ers be, Each 
work and pray? Dear Fa - ther, use what means thou wilt To 
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Lord, how long Shall these thy weak ones suf - fer wrong? 
way our sin And learn to bring thy king - dom in. A-men. 
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Words Copyright, 1914. by Survey Associates 


The above hymn is selected trom the matchless collection, 





HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 


Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

*’ ¢ am 

Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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Tue Curistian Century is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


=x 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


Protestant and Catholic 
Views of the World 


HE articles by Hilaire Belloc and Dean Inge in re- 
i cent issues of the Atlantic Monthly present in strik- 

ing contrast the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
views of the world. The Catholic view, we are forced to 
concede, lends itself to precise and definitive statement the 
better of the two. With all its supernaturalism, its recur- 
rent miracle of the mass, its mysterious sacraments, its 
papal infallibility, Catholicism holds before itself a much 
more visible and concrete objective than does Protestant- 
ism, especially a modern and enlightened Protestantism. 
Catholicism begins with the assumption that truth is a di- 
vine deposit, committed by God to a self-perpetuating cor- 
poration, the church, the essential part of which is its 
hierarchy. Catholicism can make no concessions to con- 
temporary thought in any age and can never be tempted to 
express itself in terms which are momentarily modern, be- 
cause its doctrine and its system are absolutely perfect. It 
speaks with the voice of God. The object is to perpetuate 
and exalt that institution which is the organ of the word 
and government of God. The ultimate objective? Let us 
say, the giory of God. The immediate objective? The ex- 
altation of the church, which solely and perfectly repre- 
sents God. And it is the immediate objective which de- 
termines interests and policies. So with Catholicism, the 
church becomes an end. With Protestantism, the church 
1s a means. Protestantism has no ends apart from the wel- 
fare of men and the highest life of peoples. It too seeks 
the glory of God, but it realizes, in varying degrees, that 
God can be served only by serving men. But the true in- 
terests of men are diverse and often apparently conflict- 
ing. They cannot all be consolidated into a program and 
symbolized to the eyes and imaginations as easily as can 
the exaltation of the church. So Protestantism tends to 


become decentralized and diffuse, to have many opinions 
but no “deposit of faith,” to lose religion in humanitarian- 
ism. Catholicism never does that. It carries on great hu- 
manitarian works, but it never loses sight of the main ob- 
ject. When the papal nuncio at Paris wants to occupy the 
palace which has been used as a hospital for blind veter- 
ans, the blind veterans must go, unless charitable persons 
will contribute the sum of $150,000 needed to buy it. (The 
issue of that matter is now pending.) This is not to say 
that Cathoiics are indifferent to human welfare. Such a 
statement would be abominably libelous and recklessly in- 
accurate. It is merely that they have a theory, which is 
that there is a divine interest separate from and above all 
human interests, and the church embodies that divine in- 
terest. Compared with a church so wonderful, so identi- 
fied with the very interests of God, so age-long and world- 
wide, Protestant churches may seem very unimposing 

casual and random organizations of men trying to do they 
know not what. But there are, in our judgment, two de- 
fects in the Catholic view of the world. 
it is not true. 


The first is that 
The second is that, if it were, it would make 
life scarcely worth the trouble. The Protestant theory of 
the church may make less appeal to the imagination than 
does Catholicism’s great international corporation, but 
Protestantism at its best has a very impressive view of the 
dignity and worth of human life. 


Ku Klux Klan 
Threatens Preachers 

EVERAL ministers in Indianapolis have felt the im- 
S pudent hand of the Ku Klux Klan in recent weeks. In 
his sermon one minister made an incidental reference to 
the organization, which was mildly critical. He was con- 
fronted by an official board, a majority of whose members 
were committed to the Klan, and urged to join. The ten- 
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sion has grown and it is said may result in the minister’s 
resignation. In another instance a minister for the sake 
of peace has agreed to go silent on the subject of the klan, 
not wishing to sacrifice what he regards as more import- 
ant interests to his views on this issue. An otherwise 
friendly church now reports the intrusion of a spirit of 
suspicion and antagonism as a result of klan activities. 
Now and then one hears of a minister who joins the or- 
ganization or sanctions its work. In Kansas City one pas- 
tor went so far as to solicit members for the klan in his 
church. In every community to which the klan has 
spread, the churches have been permeated with a secret 
temper which has been subversive of some of the finest 
things a church lives for. For a considerable number of 
ministers in the United States at the present time the klan 
is no joking matter. Meanwhile it is most fortunate that 
the klan finds excuse for its existence in the political er- 
rors of the priesthood of the Roman Catholic church. In 
the recent election in Chicago the priest of St. Mel’s 
chur and if report is true, many others as well—open- 
ly told his people to vote for Judge Dever for mayor. The 
reason given was that Judge Dever is a Catholic and that 
his policies would be favorable to the parochial school. It 
has been pointed out that in a certain county in Missouri, 
the Disciples do the same kind of thing, and that in Texas 
the Southern Baptists have a similar interest. But were 
the worst that has ever been charged against the political 
of priests true, there would still be no excuse for 
the mask and intimidation of free citizens in the exercise 


of their political and religious liberties. 


Getting At the Heart 
of the Old Testament 


and the new is the 


S P antithesis between the ol 
thing that has gotten more than one young minister 


When the old saints are challenged to choose 


betwee e old and the new in religion, they promptly 
choose the old. Every young minister tempted to preach 
in this way would do well to read as a model of homileti- 
cal strategy a fresh volume of sermons by Hubert L. 
Simpson called “Altars of Earth.” The series of ser- 
mons is based upon Old Testament study, targely in the 
book of Genesis. There is no clank of the machinery of 


criticism in this preaching. The modern view-point is un- 


mistakably espoused, but the motive of the sermons is 


quite other than that of making a congregation wise in 
critical method Once it is assumed that the early 
narratives of the Hebrews are like the early stories of al! 
religions, the more important question is asked as to their 
mea rtorthe spirit of man. Why have they lived through 
the ages, exercising a profound influence upon the minds 
of many interpreters, particularly upon the mind of Paul? 
There ts a touch of mysticism in the preaching, but it is 


not a lawless mysticism in rebellion against all experience. 
It is the mysticism of a Scotchman who deals directly with 
reality and who is not afraid to be scholar as well as 
mystic. In a sermon on The Haunted Tree, Dr. Simpson 
says: “We do not require any knowledge of Hebrew nor 


any theory of inspiration to understand this great word 
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about the haunted garden, and how we know what we 
have lost because we would not take certain things on 
trust. We know the price of knowledge. We have all 
been in this haunted garden. There are streets we can 
never pass along, hills we can never climb, rooms we can 
never enter, without the sense of a vanished something, 
and the sound of a voice. We, like the first man and 
woman, have come to know too much, paying the price of 
surrendered innocence, forfeited peace of mind, lost sim- 
plicity. We have lost more than we like to think—but we 
never lose this sense of the haunted garden.” 


Signs of a Return To 
the New Testament 

NCE it was the proud boast of Disciples ministers 

that they knew more scripture texts than their re- 
ligious neighbors. Even their laity could wield the book 
with conspicuous effect on their theological adversaries. 
In more recent times this enthusiasm for the book has not 
been more pronounced than the general run of Christian 
folk. The department of evangelism in the denomination 
is NOW promoting a campaign to induce the laymen to buy 
pocket testaments and read at least one chapter a day. 
kev. H. H. Halley, who has made a marked impression 
with his interpretative recitals of the New Testament 
hooks has been engaged to assist in the movement. All of 
this is linked up with an interdenominational organization 
lnown as the Pocket Testament League. This movement 
is far more significant than the effort of the Gideons to 
put a Bible in every hotel room. To put a New Testa- 
ment in every man’s pocket is carrying the good enter- 
prise of Bible distribution to its ultimate conclusion. In 
some features the movement reveals an unhappy legalism. 
[hose joining the movement sign a pledge card promis- 
ing to read one chapter a day. The movement has set up 
a slogan of fifty thousand men in the period of the two 
month campaign. One may restlessly anticipate an an- 
nouncement afterwhile of the number of chapters that the 
men have read, for even in this spiritual movement the 
passion for statistics threatens to quench the spirit. 
Roman Catholics count prayers with a rosary. A rosary 
is a much nicer thing with which to measure and register 
our devotions than is a secretary’s annual report. But in 
spite of these imperfections in the movement, it is calcu- 
lated to produce a great spiritual uplift among the laity 
of the church. People are tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine, partly because of their ignorance of the scrip- 
ture. As Dr. Newton so very well said in one of his Dis- 
ciples Congress addresses in Indianapolis, one cannot very 
intelligently follow Jesus Christ without knowing what 
he taught. 


Gentleness 
and Power 
IR FREDERICK TREVOR, in his recent volume of 
sketches and reminiscences from his rich experiences 
as a physician, has a vivid expression for the need of a com- 
bination of delicacy and power. The surgeon, he says, 
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“needs a lacemaker’s fingers and a seaman’s grip.” That 
is what everyone needs who would do great work upon the 
precious and refractory material of humanity. The teach- 
er needs a lacemaker’s fingers and a seaman’s grip. (We 
speak figuratively and with no reference to the vigorous 
disciplinary methods of earlier days which included birch 
and hickory among the common branches.) The preacher 
also needs this union of subtlety and strength. So does 
the reformer. So does the parent—especially the parent. 
To be a competent father or mother of a growing child re. 
juires at times a touch so light that it will seem like the 
faintest breath of circumstance or casual suggestion, at 
times a grip so firm that it will be like the hand of destiny 
or an irresistible force of nature. It is not difficult to 
touch the facts of life with dainty finger-tips, to shun harsh 
contacts, and to avoid violent gestures whether of body or 
mind. Neither does it require extraordinary ability to 
swing a blundering bludgeon and exhibit indiscriminate 
energy. Half of the world’s supply of parental discipline 
nsists of a random alternation between inert acquiescence 

the status quo arbitrary interference in the interest of a 
restoration of the status quo ante bellum civil. 
does nothing and the second can’t be done. 


The first 
Sut even the 
bewildered and vacillating parent, who alternately clutches 
he unfolding petals of a budding personality in his “sea- 
man’s grip” and touches delicately with the tips of a “lace- 
maker’s fingers” a situation which needs to be taken hold 

with two strong hands, seems dimly to sense the need 
oi both elements. A prayer for wisdom in the practical 
uffairs of life might well include a petition for grace and 
guidance to know when to use finger tips and when to use 
the seaman’s grip. 


Publicity and Character 


ORDS are 


used to open all sorts of doors. 


a good deal like keys. They can be 
Every period 
has its own master words and if we know how to 
find them, we can find our way right into the heart of the 
life of the time. The word “publicity” is proving to be 
me of the key words of this busy highly organized epoch 
in which we find ourselves. The organs of publicity have 
become institutions before whose power a king might 
mble and our kings of commerce and industry do some- 
times tremble in the presence of the influence of the great 
metropolitan dailies. So remarkably has our conscious- 
ness of the value of publicity developed that many a 
powerful leader has his publicity secretary and every in- 
stitution depending upon the response of the public has its 
n methods of securing the approving thoughts of the 
vast clientele which it serves. All of this is a natural de- 
velopment of our intricate and highly organized life. It 
may be productive of much good but it is well to remind 
urselves also that it may be productive of great evil. 
When we realize what can be done through adequate pub- 
licity for goods which have genuine character, there is al- 
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ways the temptation to capitalize the publicity without the 
character and this way lies the disintegration of some of 
the fairest and most significant things of life. In fact in 
the long run the process would be its own undoing for if 
the day ever came when in every department of life pub- 
licity had been completely substituted for character, pub- 
licity itself would lose all its value. The skepticism with 
which many people greet much that appears in the public 
Multi- 
tudes of people have become profoundly suspicious of 
propaganda and have the feeling that an enormous amount 


prints shows a definite tendency in this direction. 


of what masquerades as news and editorial comment is 
really propaganda in disguise. It is tremendously signifi- 
cant that the very word propaganda is coming to have a 
sinister sound and a still more sinister meaning. 

The advertising associations of the world have very 
wisely made “truth” their slogan, for only when publicity 
is based on truth does that publicity have permanent value. 
You may exploit some of the people all of the time; you 
may exploit all ot the people some of the time; but you 
simply cannot exploit all of the people all of the time not 
even by the most brilliantly adroit and plausibie methods 
of publicity. The situation is complicated when men of 
good will and honest purpose are tempted to dilute this 
good will and purpose by means of just a little dust of 
misrepresentation. It is of course the lie which contains a 
measure of truth which has carrying power and some of 
the men we mistrust most bitterly are those regarding 
whom we feel that they can in a measure be trusted but 


they cannot be trusted all the way through. The tempta- 
tion to claim just a little more than the facts will war- 


rant, to let the light fall on our assertions in such a way 
that although what we have said contains great elements of 


truth, leads to some of the most dangerous 


forms of pub 


lic deception. “Our faith unfaithful makes us falsely 


true.” It is encouraging to find that there are firms who 
have discovered that a certain honest under-statement has 
1 cash value in advertising. There is no better reputation 
for an institution or a man than that of giving more than 

promised. The saddest by-product of the passion foi 
publicity is found in the case of a man with a clever power 
ior twisting words and a certain sense that he can do as 
he pleases with this power. Like the ancient sophist who 
Athens, he is not think- 


ing of truth but of getting a verdict for the moment and 


did so much to debauch the life of 


so he cuts the foundation away from his own reputation 
at the very time when he thinks that he is building a solid 
and brilliant edifice. 

There are men to whom words are slaves and there are 
men who write with such poignant power and such simple 
eripping energy that their sentences go straight to the pop- 
ular mind. When these men prostitute all these gifts, 
wasting their moral resources in riotous writing, they do 
themselves grave injury and they deplete the intellectual 
vigor and the moral health of the community of which 
they are a part. Every age must develop a conscience re- 
lated to its own problems. Every age must construct for 
itself a set of ethical sanctions which will make publicity a 
definite reflection of character and not a substitute for it. 





Mrs. Olson—An Omen 


F there be among us any augurs, skilled in divining the 
signs of the times, let them now read the omen of Mrs. 
Minerva Olson, woman member of the jury in the case 

of William Z. Foster and voice of the six who stood for 
acquittal. That little court room in Berrien county, Mich- 
igan, was being watched by an audience that was world- 
wide as well as nation-wide because it was clear that there 
the American drama was developing a scene that was alien 
to its previous course. What would Jefferson or Lincoln 
have said about an attempt to outlaw a political party 
whose representatives sit in practically every parliament 
of Europe? What would Washington have said or done 
about the organization and use of a secret political policy 
in no essential different from the unsavory cheka of 
Moscow? 

But this scene changes when Mrs. Olson speaks. 

years of age and a grandmother. 


Fifty 
Wife of the superintend- 
ent of an open shop factory and an active suffragist. Two 
sons in the world war and the American Legion and a 
great grandfather who was an officer in the revolutionary 
war. Does this explain Mrs. Olson, seeing straight, think- 
ing straight and talking straight? 

“We were just swamped with words, words and words.” 
\Vhat does this portend for those who live on and by words 
-—-lawyers, preachers, politicians and propagandists of all 
sorts? Attention please the conglomerate company otf 
Stevensons, Easleys, Coolidges, Whitneys, Billy Sundays 
and all lesser guardians and defenders of the present prop- 
erty arrangements, honest and dishonest, clever and stupid! 
“Bunk-shooters” is what the men call you for whom these 
same property arrangements are not so enjoyable as they 
are for your sleek selves. Once you could have whipped 
them or cropped their ears or put them in the stocks for 
speaking thus disrespectfully of their betters. But now 
you must needs use more words in the attempt to put them 
behind the bars, so that for a season their rude noise may 
not disturb you, 
Mrs. Olson. 


Here, however, you must reckon with 


And she says your evidence “was so hazy 


and indirect that we who held out for acquittal did not 
teel we had a right to convict a man on such unsubstantial 
evidence.” Have you wit enough, O masters of propa- 
ganda, to compare Mrs, Olson’s verdict upon the words you 
use in the effort to get men in jail with the verdict of those 
same men upon the words you use in defense of the ac- 
quisitive societv, and then to figure out what the resem- 
blance augurs for the success of your joint undertaking’ 

Mrs. Olson offers the opinion that the second reason 
why half the jury voted to acquit Foster was “the fact that 
the stage setting of the prosecution seemed overplayed 
with such a display of detectives and undercover men that 
it appeared more like trying to railroad Foster than like 
prosecuting him.” This may reach the ears of the source 
that could not be revealed, from which, according to an 
affidavit of record by a member, the Berrien county board 
of supervisors was promised or advised that money would 
be brought into Michigan (contrary to its statute) to help 
defray the very large expense of the communist trials. If 
this source is anything more than another of the myths 
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with which our most famous national sleuth is wont to be- 
guile a public cursed with an over appetite for sensation 
and a correspondingly short memory, the gentlemen com- 
posing that source had better consult their most expensive 
diviner at once. He may have honesty enough to tell them 
that they have made another bad bet and this time a most 
expensive one. They might survive the compound of in- 
anity and scurrilous blackguardism in various forms oi 
printed matter that they and their feellows have of late 
been paying heavily for, but what if Mrs. Olson’s reac- 
tion to their latest venture means that Main Street has by 
their own agents been educated to understand that these 
gentry do not stop short of attempts to railroad men to 
jail by every method ever used by the agents’ provocateurs 
of European revolutionary history. 

But there are wider aspects to the omen of Mrs. Olson. 
“] went on the jury without asking to be excused because 
1 wanted to do my duty to the state,” she says. “But | 
also realized that it was just as much my duty to render 
honest service to Mr. Foster—it was the duty of the state 
to show him guilty, not our duty to find him guilty to satis- 
fy public opinion. I could look away from the court room 
as the trial was on and see conflicting forces contending 
for the mastery of human rights. . . It is the right of 
each individual to think for himself. ... He must not 
seek to force his views on others by violence. . . . Agita- 
tion may not be altogether pleasant but we must remember 
it is the agitators who have brought progress into the 
world, 


I’m for progress, not stagnation. I favor as 


much freedom of spirit as possible.” Has the core of the 
matter ever been better put? Here is an aspect of Main 
Street that Sinclair Lewis overlooked. “Other members 
of the jury saw the same things’—specifically, four farm- 
ers and a grocer. 

It was altogether apt that this issue should be thrashed 
out in a rural county with a farmer and small town jury 
and that half of them should find voice through Mrs. Ol- 
on—grandmother, for these are the folks who in the end 
will settle it for this country. Those who advocate the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and those who at some im- 
portant points in our life have actually established the dic- 
tatorship of the plutocracy have to reckon finally with Mrs. 
Olson. Both sides know it and are addressing their propa- 
ganda to her and to those for whom she has spoken. But 
did they know that she cannot be fooled, nor cajoled nor 
coerced? Jointly or separately they had better commission 
their soothsayers to ponder this omen. Those who can hold 
out thirty-six hours in a jury room for straight thinking 
and high principles are not easy subjects for dictatorships. 
it is difficult alike for metropolitan cynics, pirates and 
rebels, to remember that the spirit that was Lincoln, by 
common consent the typical American, grew out of a com- 
pound of clean blood, honest work, and the ability and 
opportunity to think, to remember also that this compound 
of determining conditions has not yet been banished from 
this vast land. 

What the omen of Mrs. Olson augurs concerning the 
future course of political and economic developments in 
this country depends of course upon how many she speaks 


for. Fifty per cent, after the protagonists of both kinds 
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of dictatorship have been excluded, will not save us from 
the extension of the powers of the minority plutocracy un- 
til, in the inevitable course of action and reaction, these are 
replaced by the control of the minority who assume to 
speak and act for the proletariat. Yet fifty per cent from 
Main Street and the soil as the educational result of the 
(‘oster prosecution indicates the strong possibility that the 
forces that instigated and carried through that case may 
possibly reveal their true nature and goal in time to en- 
gender among us a less expensive method for their aboli- 
ion than the force and violence, which while they de- 
nounce, they so unhesitatingly use and spread through the 
hody politic. In England the most intelligent beneficiaries 
{ the present property arrangements know that these have 
reached a stage where it is either revolution by consent or 
revolution by the strong hand. Also they tell us that our 
temper is for the latter method. Does the omen of Mrs. 
(}|son mean that we have a chance of winning through to 
i better way of life by discussion and common action? 


Underneath the Funda- 
mentals 
[sta is great danger that the glories of religion 


shall be forfeited in an insipid flirtation with scien- 
tific certitudes. Conservatives and liberals are vying 
with one another in their efforts to “prove” certain essen- 
faith. They are far from agreeing upon what 
those essentials are, but they are in the common pursuit of 
emonstrating the incontrovertible verity of their articles 
belief, whatever they may be. Few recognize the 
anomaly of seeking to “prove” an article of “faith.” 
None of the great doctrines of religion can be proved, 
1 the sense that a discernible or tangibie fact of science 
can be demonstrated. The heavens may “declare” the 
clory of God, but they do not “prove” his existence. It is 
the glory of faith that it does not demand proofs of tang- 
le, factual content. 


tials of 


The true believer gets his supreme 
satisfaction out of his faith because he wants to believe, 
lot because he is compelled to believe. Devils believe and 
tremble; saints believe and rejoice. 

Misconceptions here are giving men and women, old 
Thousands are fear- 
They 

e afraid somebody is going to disprove something which 
ihey want or ought to believe. 


nd young, a lot of needless distress. 
| that the essentials of religion are in jeopardy. 


This puts them in a ri- 
It is painful to them, but it is not 
What possible virtue can there be in 
exercising the functions of faith upon a reality which a 
-cientific demonstration has proved or disproved? The 
realities of faith are not of that character. The verity or 
ilsity, in the scientific sense, of articles of faith, is not up 
for debate. The terms simply do not apply. The ques- 
tion is of the considerations upon which our faith is 
based? Why do we want to believe? What are the 
moral implications of our beliefs? No atheist can prove 
that there is not a God, and no theist can present a scien- 
tiie demonstration that there is a God. Why does each or 


culous predicament. 
the less ridiculous. 
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either of them hold to his faith? Pressing this inquiry 
may lead to the conclusion that the “atheist” is a saint and 
the “theist” is a devil. We are informed on good author- 
ity that devils believe. A correspondent’s letter was pub- 
lished in The Christian Century a few weeks ago who 
pointed out the high ethical virtue and the large social 
significance of the thinking and labors of a group of 
men of our own time who do not believe in the existence 
of a personal deity. The bare fact of your belief in the 
doctrines of God and immortality has no significance: why 
do you believe? is the question. 

Why do you believe in God? Because you are peeved 
over the way in which your neighbors or the course of 
events have crossed your purposes, frustrated your de- 
sires, resisted your will, and you wish a deus ex machina 
at the call of your intercessions to punish or circumvent 
these recalcitrants? In that case your belief in God is 
tikely a malignant, anti-social vagary. Or, do you believe 
in God because you have despaired of the human order of 
affairs, have given up the strife to establish righteousness 
and peace and goodwill in human society, and you de- 
mand an arbitrary interposition to restore the moral bal- 
ance? In that case you are a double-dyed traitor. Liter- 
ally that. You have deserted the glorious company of 
those who strive for the reign of these high virtues in 
human society, and you have introduced a discordant ele- 
ment which eventually destroys the idea and the possi- 
bility of morality and a moral order. How can there be a 
moral order which depends for its vindication upon forces 
and interpositions from outside of itself? 
is self-contradictory. 

Yet these are the purposes for which a deity is desired 
by a large proportion of the “religious-minded,” even in 
this land of the free and home of the brave, and under the 
present dispensation of grace. Not merely through negli- 
gence and shortcoming do the forces of offictal and or- 
ganized religion fail of their mission in our democratic 
society, but our very aims and purposes are often anti- 
social and democratically baneful. Hence the anomaly 
still inexplicable to many, that numbers of our outstanding 
and potent leaders in forward-looking democracy do not 
hold to a doctrine of deity. They simply do not want a 
God for the purposes for which that faith is maintained by 
large numbers of us. 


The conception 


They do not find it possible to be 
the good citizens and the wholesome social forces which 
they sincerely desire to be, and which they thrillingly suc- 
ceed in being, and at the same time maintain a faith which 
is employed by so many of us for distinctly anti-social 
purposes. 

The case is similar with another of the most fundamen- 
tal of the fundamentals, both of conservative and of lib- 
eral theology. 
mortality? Because we have lost, through the exigencies 
of our blundering politics or economics or hygiene, our 
dearest earthly possession, and we clamor for its return? 
Or, all hope of its return to us in the present estate having 
failed us, do we seek the assurance that it and we shall in 
some future state be re-united? What is the quality of 
this desire? How far is it prompted by selfish grasping 
after what gratifies a purely personal whim or emotion? 


Why do we believe in the doctrine of im- 
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How far are we controlled in our conceptions of immor- 
tality by a discernment of the majestic purposes of a 
moral order in human affairs? How far is this eminent 
doctrine of religion being employed by individuals and by 
institutions to weaken the sense of social obligation in the 
exercise of citizenship? How far does the assurance of a 
beatific estate beyond this life serve to salve our con- 
science in our relations to the distressing obliquities of the 
society here and now, all around us, whose estate is our 
immediate and manifest and most solemn responsibility ? 
These are not idle nor adventitious questions. They 
The reply to them de- 
termines the validity of this “fundamental” of the faith. 


are of the essence of this matter. 


A sensual, pagan heaven is a vicious anti-social influence. 
Most of us recognize and denounce the baneful belief. 
Must not any conception of immortality yield to the same 
tests we apply to paganism’ As a matter of fact, has not a 
deal of paganism crept into current conceptions of immor- 
tality? Is not the doctrine often employed to weaken so- 
cial responsibility, to justify lethargy, and indifference to 
measures and movements designed to establish purity and 
truth and right and peaceableness in the affairs of our 
society and of the human brotherhood on the earth? 

In respect of all doctrines of faith objective reality is 
not the final consideration. Indeed that consideration can- 
not in the nature of the case enter. Nobody can “prove” 
or “disprove” the fundamentals of religion. They are 
matters of faith, And the supreme test in the case of 
each and all of them is, \Why? What do we want to be- 
lieve them for? What use do we make of our beliefs? 
Are they moral inspiration or an enervating sedative? Are 
we using them arbitrarily to patch up a bad job we are 
putting up on our present society, or do we summon them 





BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Spring Song 


W'! rH my ear pre ssed to the earth. 

long I held my breath and listened, 
Till the last snow-flurry fled, 

And the last frost-blossom glistened ; 
And | heard it, ves, | heard it, 

Heard her voice of mirth and laughter: 
And I saw her tripping toward me 

With her rose-girls coming after 
Spring, the queen of love and longing, 


With her nymphs of beauty thronging 


As she sped along the path, 
Sunbeams hastened to caress her ; 

And the gentle winds, long prisoned, 
Vied, impassioned, to possess her ; 

Violets, forget-me-nots, 
Larkspurs and anemones, 

Sprang from every spot she touched, 
And the waking apple-trees 

Surst again in tinted glory 


Freed from \\ inter’s scepter hoary. 
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to our aid in a courageous struggle in the behalf of right 
aud human well-being? When we get our theological dis- 
cussions on this basis they will serve some purpose. But 
so long as we seek to “prove” this set of doctrines correct, 
as over against another equally arbitrary set of doctrines, 
the controversy between the conservative and the liberal 
will prove to be only a strenuous bout between tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum. It will not be surprising if the seri- 
ous-minded leaders of our own and of Britain’s and of all 
other self-conscious democratic society shall turn farther 
and farther away in indifference to our so bootless wrangle. 


The Sunset On Main Street 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


VISITED a land called the 
Porch of the City Hotel that fronteth on Main Street 
at the time of the going down of the Sun. 


Indiana, and I sat on 
And there 
sat with me an Habitant of that Village, and I remarked 
concerning the Beauty of the Sunset. Now I verily be- 
lieve that he had never thought of it before, but his Bosom 
Swelled with Pride, and he said: 

For a town of its size, this City hath as Fine Sunsets as 
can be seen anywhere in all this Broad and Happy Land. 

Now | 


ticed the Sunset until I had spoken thereof, yet was he 


rather liked that man, for albeit he had not no- 


quick to Appropriate it and claim it for his Own Town, 
And I fully agreed with him, that, so far as I know, 
there is no town of its size that hath more Glorious Sun- 
sets than his town. 

This I notice when | visit other Cities, that my friends 
here are determined that my feet shall not press the soil 
of those communities; for they bring Automobiles to mine 
Inn, and take me on Long Drives, and this is a custom to 
And if Keturah be 
the more is it Desirable that they take 


be Encouraged. with me, so much 
us Driving. 
Drives that get us 


But | am not so much for Pleasant 


nowhere, nor of long and pleasant roads that lead to 
nothing. Neither do I care much to have pointed out to 
Ninth the 


world, nor the Fourteenth Largest Storage Warehouse in 


me the Largest Ford Assembling Plant in 


Christendom, nor the Third Largest Factory for the mak- 
ing of Chewing Gum. But for the men who work for Mr. 
Ford, and for those who move the Furniture, and for the 


Girls who Chew the Gum, for them do I care. And if 
there be girls who Chew no Gum, for them do | care yet 
more. 

For Human Life is the measure of Value, even the 


Suns and moons and worlds are of 
And 
the Sunset is none too glorious for Main Street. I would 


Value of the Sunset. 
value only as they impart meaning and value to Life. 


that all the dwellers on Main Street would consider how 
glorious it is, and how gloriously life may be lived, even in 
a city that hath little to boast about save only its Sunsets 
and its quality of Human Life. 

Where there is a Man or a Woman with an Heart and 
an Hope and a Problem, there the sun doth not rise or set 
without reason or reward. 
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Gandhi—An Interpretation 


By Sherwood Eddy 


URING my trip around the world I have been im- 
pressed by certain outstanding personalities in each 
country: Baron Kato, the premier of Japan, and 
Christian leader; General 
Feng, in China; and Gandhi, in India. “Buried alive” in 


Kagawa of Koba, the great 
his prison cell, Gandhi is the most potent force in India to- 
lay. It is interesting to speculate as to the place he will 

given in history. ‘The poet Tagore counts him “the 


reatest man in the world.” Colonel Wedgwood, a liberal 


member of the house 


I¢ el it 


of commons, says: “One does not 
to with Christ.” 
easured by his accomplishments alone, he must be count- 


blasphemous compare Gandhi 


one of the great men of the world today. He is the one 
recognized leader who has been able to unify and lead 

- awakening political elements of this vast sub-continent 
i India, with its 320,000,000 people, or one-fifth of the 
He has done more than any one man in his- 


man race, 


to unify India. He commands a greater voluntary 
personal following than any man in the world 1m this gen- 

ation. 
ALMOST 


A SECOND BUDDHA 


Wherever Gandhi traveled about [ndia, vast multitudes 
gathered hours before his arrival at railway stations or at 


meetings. He has commanded a greater devotion than any 


man in India since the time of Gautama Buddha, some 


enty-five centuries ago. He has aroused a new hope, 


sense of human worth, million 


in many of the sixty 


has done more to break 


ntouchables and outcastes, and 
wn caste among the 216,000,000 Hindus than any man 
history. He has done more to bridge the gulf between 
ntending religions, and to unify divided India than any 
in since the great Buddhist ruler, Asoka, twenty-three 
nturies ago, or the great Mogul Akbar. He has fought 
zainst the evils of opium and intemperance until “Pussy- 

Johnson, after visiting India, could say: “There is 


man, sent of God, who is called the Mahatma Gandhi. 


In two years, by sheer personal influence, he has 
ised a greater diminution of the use of intoxicating 
juors than has been accomplished by any other in the his 


tory of the world during his lifetime.” Gandhi has given 
' a wartorn world, sobered at the sight of the seventy- 
ree impoverished nations of Europe, a hope of a new 
iy of passive resistance, and has provided for war a 
moral equivalent, and for revolution, non-violent means 
at may prove more effective than the age-long seeming 
ecessity of slaughter and bloodshed. If he succeeds, he 
ill have demonstrated the moral power of vicarious sacri- 
‘e and the spiritual application of the sermon on the 
all the guns 


all the dol- 


soul, not of 


10unt to practical politics, as more potent than 
{ Prussia, than all the ships of Britain, than 
lars of America. He has been “a hero of the 
¢] ” 
the sword. 

Ki 

ELEMENTS OF HIS TEACHING 

I have just read twelve hundred pages of his writings 

published in “Young India—1919-1922,” another long 


volume of his public addresses, the government interpre- 


tation of his work in “India in 1921-22,” and the Indian 
interpretation of the movement for swaraj in “The An- 
nual Register.” His teachings resolve themselves into 


three elements: First, certain great moral and spiritual 
principles of a high idealism, on which his whole life and 
work are based. Among these might be mentioned the 


principle of “soul-force,” implying that moral suasion is 
more powerful than physical coercion, and that in the end 
right makes might; the principle that vicarious suffering, 
or dying to live, self-renunciation as the means of self and 
social realization, are the ultimate principles of the uni- 
verse, and love, creation’s final law; third, the principle of 


the democracy of brotherhood, the triumphing of all over 


the divisions of caste, creed and color; and finally, the 

principle that liberty is the spiritual inheritance of the race. 
\ PRACTICAL STATESMAN 

Among the characteristics of his teaching is a far- 

ighted sagacity and practical statesmanship, such as is 


exhibited in much of his realistic political program. These 
ire elements which the western mind considers impractical, 
antastic and mediaeval, and which cling to him like the 
grave clothes of a dead past. But we all wear these grave 
clothes of the past, as James Harvey Robinson reminds us 
in his “Mind in the Making.” 


Gandhi's teaching which at least 


There are also clements in 


border upon the highly 


langerous, as for example, when he recognizes that he is 


on the top of a voleano which may at any time burst with 
destructive force upon the nation. While Mr. Gandhi him- 
elf seems to be an apostle of love, the undeniable fact 


remains that great numbers followers have been in 


lamed with racial hatred, enmit: bitterness. In this 
national and racial psychological complex, many of them 
eem utterly unable to see or admit that any good what- 


ever has come from the British connection. Like the Bos- 
ton tea party, the burning of foreign cloth, which in Gand- 
hi’s mind probably had no sinister significance, inevitably 
You cannot burn 


reated hatred in the minds of many. 


without hating. In his denunciation of the government as 
“satanic” he is using the language of Patrick Henry’s day. 
in his passionate rejection of the evils of western civiliza 
often indiscriminately 


tion, he attacks the good with the 


pad. 


AGAINST MODERN INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
The iron of India’s poverty has entered his very soul. 
The direction of statistics estimates the per capita income 


He 


prejudice against the terrific invasion of western indus- 


at $17.66 a year, or less than five cents a day. has a 
trialism, and a desire to develop Indian civilization on its 
own lines in accordance. with its ancient genius and cul- 
ture. Like Tolstoi and John Ruskin, with his whole soul 
he loathes the modern factory system with its sweated la- 
bor, the whole tyrannical machinery of western civiliza- 
tion, resulting in India’s crushed cottage industries, which 
have left a helpless, landless proletariat. Like Tolstoi and 
Ruskin also, he wishes to return to the simple life, to the 


plough and the spinning whee!. He is prejudiced against 
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hospitals, doctors, lawyers and many of the institutions of 
our machine-made, materialistic civilization. But these 
things are not of the essence of his teaching. They are the 
rare excrescences, and do not occupy the center of his 
thought. 


GANDHI AND CHRIST 


Gandhi is frankly a Hindu, and states his belief in the 
Hindu scriptures. He says: “The central fact of Hindu- 
ism is cow protection. . . . protection of the cow means 
protection of the whole dumb creation of God. . . .” But 
Gandhi has drawn his chief inspiration from the teachings 
of Christ. He wrote, “I believe the Bible, the Koran, and 
the Zend Avesta to be as much divinely inspired as the 
Vedas.” Speaking of the Bible, he said: “There have been 
many times when I did not know which way to turn. But 
I have gone to the Bible, and particularly the New Testa- 
ment, and have drawn strength from its message.” Mr. 
Gandhi states frankly that he got his idea of turning the 
other cheek in passive resistance from Matthew 5:39, and 
probably no living man has so vividly and dramatically ex- 
emplified the spirit of vicarious suffering before the whole 
world in our day as Mr. Gandhi. Dr. F. B. Meyer of Lon- 
don, after a long conversation with him, is reported to 
have said: “Mr. Gandhi, I look on you as a Christian and 
as such I give you my hand.” 

There are many, unconscious worshipers of the god of 
“things as they are,” who would class Gandhi as a rebel 
and as a disturber of the peace. This he undoubtedly and 
confessedly is, like many patriots before him. Jesus him- 
self launched the greatest spiritual revolution known to 
history and was a revolutionary to the pharisaic and priest- 
ly religionists of his day. “They took Jesus and led him 
to Pilate. And they began to accuse him saying, we found 
this fellow perverting the nation and forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar... . J And they were the more fierce, 
saying: He stirreth up the people.” Emerson said: “Wher- 
ever a man comes, there comes revolution.” With the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence Gandhi believes in 
the right of revolution, and in government with the con- 
sent of the governed. He would maintain as Lincoln did 
that “this country, with its institytions, belongs to the peo- 
ple who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing government, they can exercise their constitu- 
tional right of amending it, or their revolutionary right of 
dismembering or overthrowing it.” 


INDIA’S DAWN 

India’s modern awakening may be said to date from 
1886 with the formation of the Indian National Congress 
for the non-official expression of Indian opinion. The 
partition of Bengal, in 1905-1907 by Lord Curzon, marked 
the first outburst of popular discontent with British con- 
trol. Like the partition of Poland or Alsace-Lorraine, it 
was destined to play an important part in history. Pos- 
sibly even as Gandhi prophesied, “that day may be con- 
sidered to be the day of the partition of the British 
empire.” 

Mr. Gandhi's life, like that of most reformers and pa- 
triots before him, has been a stormy and troubled one. He 
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was born in 1869 in the little native state of Porbandar in 
western India of which his father was prime minister. Ac- 
cording to Hindu custom, he was married at the age of 
twelve, and later went to study in the University of Lon- 
don and for the bar at the Inner Temple. In 1895 he 
visited South Africa in connection with his law practice. 
There he found 150,000 of his Indian fellow-subjects ex- 
ploited, and threatened with the Asiatic exclusion act. 
Neglecting his financial and legal prospects, he identified 
himself with the poor and despised Indian community and 
fought its battle for freedom. He developed the method 
of passive resistance based upon the principles of Jesus. 
He called his principle satyagraha, “truth-force” or soul- 
force, as opposed to brute-force, based on the overcoming 
of evil by good. Time and again, Mr. Gandhi was arrested 
and sent to jail, only asking that he might have the maxi- 
mum sentence which was inflicted upon his people. For 
twenty years he carried on this long fight for justice. He 
was mobbed almost to death under the lead of the attor- 
ney general, and once nearly killed by one of his own fol- 
lowers. He himself describes how, in the long fight for 
liberty, he began with an easy majority that fell to a small 
and faithful minority, and finally won his cause. He says: 
“The movement in South Africa started with a unanimous 
resolution. When the first part began, the majority weak- 
ened. Only one hundred fifty were found willing to court 
imprisonment. . . . The last stage commenced with six- 
teen men and women who sought imprisonment. This 
was followed by a perfect storm. The whole community 
rose like a surging wave. Without organization, without 
propaganda, all—nearly 40,000—courted imprisonment. 
Nearly ten thousand were actually imprisoned. The se- 
quel is known. The community gained all it had fought 
for at the time. A bloodless revolution was effected after 
strenuous discipline in self-suffering.” 


WITH THE ALLIES 


At the beginning of the war, Mr. Gandhi threw himself 
into the allied cause, raising an ambulance corps as he had 
done in South Africa, with all loyalty to the empire. In 
the great struggle, India contributed one and a half mil- 
lion men, or more than all the other British dominions 
combined, and out of her poverty some five hundred mil- 
lion doliars. The leaders of India returned from the war 
believing that their country had won a place like the free 
dominions in the great empire. But the passage of the 
Rowlatt act, against the unanimous opposition of educated 
India, extended the government’s war power in dealing 
with sedition, and stifled freedom of expression both in 
public and in the press. India was soon aflame with in- 
dignation. Then occurred the fatal Amritsar massacre 
under General Dyer, who had forbidden all meetings. A 
large open space was full of men, women and children on 
the day of a Hindu festival. Immediately upon his ar- 


rival, without warning, General Dyer opened fire and con- 
tinued until his ammunition was exhausted. Several hun- 
dred were killed and a large number wounded. “Respect- 
able people were arrested ; some were flogged ; others made 
to crawl on their bellies.” 

Mr. Gandhi became the editor of “Young India” which, 
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like Hamilton’s “Federalist,” or Garrison’s “Liberator,” 
was destined to play an important part in India’s future. 
In this paper he wrote: “No doubt the shooting was 
‘frightful’, the loss of innocent life deplorable. But the 
slow torture, degradation and emasculation that followed 
was much worse, more calculated, malicious and soul- 
killing, and the actors who performed the deeds deserve 
greater condemnation than General Dyer for the Jallian- 
walla Bagh massacre. The latter merely destroyed a few 
bodies, but the others tried to kill the soul of a nation. . . 

It has been proved that the crowd was unarmed; that it 
contained children; that the thirteenth was the day of 
\aisakhi fair; that thousands had come to the fair; that 
there was no rebellion; that he admitted himself that many 
in the crowd did not know anything of his proclamation ; 
that he fired without warning and that even after the 
crowd had begun to disperse, he fired in the backs of the 
people who were in flight. In the face of these admitted 


’ »° 


facts, I do call the deed a ‘massacre’. 


NON -COOPERATION 

Mr. Gandhi finally began his campaign of non-violent 
non-cooperation. In defining the vow of non-violence in 
Young India, he wrote: “Non-cooperation with evil is as 
much a duty as cooperation with good. . . . We had lost 
the power of saying ‘no.’ It had become disloyal, almost 
sacrilegious to say ‘no’ to the government. . . . Non-co- 
operation is the nation’s notice that it is no longer satisfied 
to be in tutelage. ... An India prostrate at the feet of 
Lurope can give hope to humanity. An India 
awakened and free has a message of peace and good will 
to a groaning world.” Lord Ampthill, governor of Mad- 
ras, who later was acting viceroy of India, in his intro- 
luction to the “Life of Gandhi,” says concerning the 
method of passive resistance which he had practiced in 
South Africa: “The Indian community ... is strug- 
sling for the maintenance of a right, and the removal of 
1 degradation. Can we as Englishmen find fault with 
them for that? The only method of protest, except that 
‘f violence and disorder, which is open to them, who have 
neither votes nor representation, is that of passive resist- 
Can we find fault with them for that? ... Is 
there one of us who, out of respect for the law, would 
submit meekly and without protest to deprivation of rights 
and social degradation ?” 

Mr. Rushbrook Williams, in interpreting the govern- 
ment’s attitude in “India in 1921-1922,” says: “The whole 
non-cooperation movement possessed in the beginning a 
lefinitely ethical basis, deriving at once its impetus and its 
characteristics from the personality of its originator.” 
With the threatened loss of Constantinople, and of the 
fall of the Moslem khalifat, nearly seventy million Mo- 
hammedans in India were aroused. Gandhi was led to 
embrace “such an opportunity of uniting Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, as would not arise in a hundred years.” In 
the development of the long struggle between Gandhi’s 
non-cooperation party and the government, their cause 
centered in three great principles; their demand for free- 
dom, for equality of race treatment, and for economic self- 
development under self-government. Freedom is the heri- 


no 


nce. 
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tage of every mature people, they claim. It is not merely 
a privilege of the Anglo-Saxon or to the white races. 
Their demand for equality of race treatment is now im- 
perative and insistent. They refuse to exist merely for 
the “expansion of England,’”’ but demand economic self- 
determination. 


INDIAN NATIONALISM 


Based upon these three principles, Indian nationalists 
have always demanded the restoration of the khalifat, the 
righting of the wrongs of the Punjab and swaraj, or home 
rule. Mr. Gandhi in his statements to the viceroy, and the 
indian National Congress on behalf of the people of In- 
dia, have demanded, first, the fulfillment of the promise oi 
Mr. Lloyd George of full restoration of the khalifat. They 
demand this in the name of Hindu-Moslem national unity, 
and in order to raise a protective barrier in the near east 
against what they regard as the chief danger of the darker 
races in Asia, the encroachment of the British empire 
upon the peoples of Turkey, Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, 
and so on. Secondly, they demand that the wrongs of the 
Punjab shall be righted, and that the pensions shall be 
stopped of men like General Dyer, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
and other officers responsible for the massacre at Amrit- 
sar. Thirdly, they demand “swaraj,” or home rule, which 
means “India’s complete control of sources of revenue and 
expenditure without interference from or with any other 
country.” 

We think of the khalifat and the problem of Turkey 
in terms of the three million suffering Armenians. Mr. 
Gandhi thinks of it in terms of the 320,000,000 Indians 
whom he wishes to see living in unity and liberty. He 
does not deny the wrongs of the Armenians, but he is oc- 
cupied with the wrongs of India. Washington was not, 
at the moment of the American Revolution, greatly con- 
cerned with the morals of France, the sufferings of the 
Armenians, which had long been far greater than those of 
the American colonists, nor the atrocities of the Turks, 
but solely with the menace of Britain which he regarded 
as the one danger to the American colonies at the moment. 

Gandhi’s three aims were to be achieved chiefly by four 
methods, as he reminds his followers in the last charge be- 
fore his arrest: “Remember the four pillars of swaraj: 
non-violence; Hindu-Mosiem-Sikh-Parsi-Christian unity ; 
total removal of untouchability ; and manufacture of hand- 
spun and hand-woven khaddar completely displacing for- 
eign cloth.” 


PRINCIPLES OF NON-VIOLENCE 


Gandhi thus defines the principles of non-violence : “The 
follower of truth will conquer the tyrant by love. He will 
not carry out the tyrant’s will, but he will suffer punish- 
ment even unto death for disobeying his will until the ty- 
rant himself is conquered.” His second principle is de- 
signed to unite the followers of India’s divided religions 
into one national unity. His third involves the removal of 
“untouchability” or the lifting of the divided castes of In- 
dia into one great brotherhood of unity and cooperation. 

The fourth proposal of Gandhi’s program, the use of 
the spinning wheel to manufacture home-spun, has for 
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Mr. Gandhi a very real economic significance. He writes, 
“I have no quarrel with the mills. My views are incred- 
ibly simple. India requires nearly thirteen yards of cloth 
per head per year. She produces, I believe, less than half 
the amount. India grows all the cotton she needs. She 
exports several million bales of cotton to Japan and Lan- 
cashire and receives much of it back in manufactured cali- 
co... . India needs to supplement her main occupation, 
agriculture, with some other employment. Hand-spinning 
is the only such employment for millions. It was the na- 
tional employment a century ago. This great indus- 
try was destroyed or almost destroyed by extraordinary 
and immoral means adopted by the East India company. 

lf this employment were revived, it would prevent 
twenty million dollars from being annually drained from 
the country, and distribute the amount among poor women 
n their own cottages. therefore consider swadeshi as 
in automatic, though partial, solution of the problem of 
India’s grinding poverty.” 

Looking only at the excrescences of his oriental asceti- 
cism and his repudiation of western civilization, good as 
well as bad, some have thought Mr. Gandhi a crank or 
fanatic, but there is a deep political sagacity underlying 

three demands and his four-fold method of achieving 
them. 
GANDHI IS SINCERI 

There is a certain self-evidencing quality in Gandhi's 
teachings which carries conviction to an open-minded 
reader. In his description of India’s great political lead- 
er, Mr. Gokhale, many think that Mr. Gandhi uncon- 
ciously gives us a description of himself: “He seemed to 
me all | wanted as a political worker—pure as crystal, 
eentle as a lamb, brave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault. 

It was enough for me that | could discover no fault 


n him to cavil at. He was and remains for me the most 


+) 


perfect man on the political field. 


| \s one reads through 


iis writings in “Young India—1919-1922,” one gains a 


very vivid impression of the man himself. His bodily 
presence, like that of the Apostle Paul, or of Socrates, is 
weak and unprepossessing; he is a small, emaciated fig- 
ure weighing less than a hundred pounds, bearing the 
marks of days of fasting and prayer, of long hours of 
work and of many imprisonments. Three times he has 
been beaten by mobs, and once left prone in the gutter as 
one dead. If the reader peruses his writings there grows 
upon him the influence of a personality of selfless humility 
ind of fearless honesty, open as the day. The government 
onfesses that underground sedition in India has ceased 
with Gandhi's advent. One finds in his writings a full 
onfession of every recognized fault of his own, and vi- 
cariously for the people of India when they did not rise 
to his call to non-violence. Throughout his writings there 
is a vast tolerance, an absence of bitterness or carping 
criticism, an unbroken love and gentleness, a kindly and 


generous treatment of every foe, especially of men who 
misunderstood or misinterpreted him. Yet there are bril- 
liant rapier thrusts of argument and humor. He is fear- 
less in denouncing every wrong as he sees it. There is 
often a burning moral indignation against a system which 
he believes is crushing his people. 
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Here is a great gentle human soul with a fine sense of 
humor, a keen and brilliant intellect, often rising to 
heights of moral grandeur, and with the spiritual strength 
of a deep underlying consciousness of God. His complete 
identification with the suffering poor among his people 
seems to say, in their behalf, “I was hungry,” “I was a 
stranger,” “I was naked, sick and in prison; even in these 
least my brethren.” He combines a high idealism with 
practical realism. Now one sees the mystic soul and 
oriental ascetic, and again the earnest but astute politi- 
cian. He is often a master of English style, simple, direct 
and human. At times he reminds one of William Wal- 
lace, of Washington, of Mazzini, or Garibaldi. In poli- 
tics or economics, he would be associated with Thoreau, 
Tolstoi and Ruskin. 


MORAL STRENGTH 

Before the Hunter Committee, Mr. Gandhi stated the 
origin of his theory of passive resistance, or ‘‘soul-force.” 
“For the past thirty years, | have been preaching and 
practising satyagraha. Satyagraha differs from pas- 
sive resistance. . .. Its root meaning is holding on to 
truth, hence truth-force. | have called it love-force or 
soul-force. In the application of satyagraha, | discovered 
in the earliest stages that pursuit of truth did not admit 
of violence being inflicted on one’s opponent, but that he 
must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy. 

. . The law-breaker breaks the law surreptitiously and 
tries to avoid the penalty; not so the civil resister. 
There come occasions, generally rare, when he considers 
certain laws to be so unjust as to render obedience to them 
a dishonor. He then openly and civilly breaks them and 
. . | submit 
that no state, however despotic, has the right to enact laws 
which are repugnant to the whole body of the people.” 


quietly suffers the penalty for their breach. 


SLAVERY OF IMPERIALISM 

Gandhi believes with England’s recent premier that 
“good government is no substitute for self-government.” 
lle is convinced that after more than one hundred and 
fifty years of British rule, India ought to be ready for 
self-determination. He believes that long subjection to 
foreign conquerors has begotten in the masses of the In- 
dian people a “slave mentality.” The leaders are now 
rising in a new national unity, burning with the same 
eternal demand for liberty as that which fired the souls of 
Hampden and Cromwell in England, and Washington and 
Jefferson in America. He recognizes the great obstacles 
to Indian home rule in the many divisions of India into 
eight religions, one hundred and forty-seven distinct 
languages, and nearly four thousand different castes. He 
sees that India is largely undisciplined, and that at pres- 
ent the people are lacking in material efficiency. He rec- 
ognizes that there will be need of moral discipline, and 
that bribery, favoritism, and nepotism will have to be 
overcome as they ‘iave been by discipline in some of the 
democratic self-governing nations. But he maintains that 
freedom is the heritage of every mature people and that 
government must be founded upon the consent of the 
governed. 

In his letter “To Every Englishman in India,” October 
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27, 1920, he states: “No Indian has cooperated with the 
British Government more than I have for an unbroken 
period of twewnty-nine years of public life, in the face of 
circumstances that might well been turned any other man 
into a rebel. . . . It was free and voluntary cooperation 
based on the belief that the sum total of the activity of 
the British Government was for the benefit of India. I 
put my life in peril four times for the sake of the empire. 

I did everything in the full belief that acts such as 
mine must gain for my country an equal status in the em- 
pire. But the treachery of Mr. Lloyd George, and the 
condonation of the punjab atrocities have completely shat- 
tered my faith in the good intentions of the government 
and the nation which is supporting it. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS GOVERN MENT 


“See what this empire means to India: exploitation of 
India’s resources for the benefit of Great Britain; an ever- 
increasing military expenditure, and a civil service that is 
the most expensive in the world, in utter disregard of In- 
dia’s poverty; disarmament and consequent emasculation 
of a whole nation lest an armed nation might imperil the 
lives of a handful of you in our midst; traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors and drugs for the purpose of sustaining a 
top-heavy administration; progressive repressive legisla- 
tion in order to suppress an ever-growing agitation to give 
expression to a nation’s agony ; degrading treatment of In- 
. . You have insured 
our incapacity to fight in open and honorable battle. 
Bravery of the soul still remains open to us. 


dians residing in your dominions. 


“You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising 
ebullition of national feeling. I venture to suggest to you 
that the only way to suppress it is to remove the causes. 
.. . You can compel the government to summon a con- 
ference of the recognized leaders of the people, duly 
eiected by them and representing all shades of opinion so 
as to devise means for granting swaraj in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of India. But this you cannot 
do unless you consider every Indian to be in reality your 
equal and brother. I ask for no patronage, I merely 
point out to you, as a friend, an honorable solution of a 
grave problem. The other solution, namely repression, is 
I prophesy that it will fail. It has begun 
. . I invite you respectfully to choose the bet- 
ter way and make common cause with the people of India 
To seek to thwart their as 


pirations is disloyalty to the country.” 


open to you. 
already. 


whose salt you are eating. 


HIS DEFENSE 
Gandhi was arrested on March 17, 1922. 
superintendent called and gave him time to collect his be- 
loved books which he would need in prison. He then 
asked his friends and fellow-workers to sing the song which 


The police 


he likes most, “He is the real Vaishnava who has in his 
Real love is manifested in re- 
lieving the distressed.” He was tried on March 18, 1922, 
pleading guilty on all the charges. After obtaining per- 
mission of the court to remain seated, as he had been 
obliged to make all his addresses of late sitting, owing to 
heart trouble, Gandhi said in part: “Non-violence is the 


heart a love for others. 
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first article of my faith. But 1 had to make my choice. 
I had either to submit to a system which | considered has 
done an irreparable harm to my country, or incur the risk 
ot mad fury of my people bursting forth when they under- 
stood the truth... .” 

“I am satished that many English and Indian oificials 
the 
They do not know 


honestly believe that they are administering one o 
best systems devised in the world. 
that a subtle but effective system of terrorism and an or- 
ganized display of force on the one hand, and the depriva- 
tion of all powers of retaliation and of self-defence on the 
other, have emasculated the people and induced in them 
the habit of simulation. 
the 


munistrators. 


This awful habit has added to 


ignorance and the self-deception of the ad- 


“The average Englishman is haughty. He does not under- 


stand us, he considers himself to be a superior being. He 
thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies upon his 
forts or his guns to protect himself. He despises us. He 


wants to compel cooperation, which is the same thing as 
slavery. Even him we have to conquer, not by bending 
the knee, but by remaining aloof from him, but at the 
same time not hating him nor hurting him... . | have 
Much 
less can I have any disaffection towards the king’s person. 


no personal ill-will against any single administrator. 


But I hoid it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a 
government which, in its totality, has done more harm 
India 


to India than any previous system. is less manly 


under the British rule than she ever was before. 7 
“IT believe 1 have rendered a service to India and Eng- 

land by showing in non-cooperation the way out of the 

unnatural Non- 


violence implies voluntary submission to the penalty for 


state in which both are living. 


non-cooperation with evil. I am here, therefore, to 
invite and submit cheerfully to the highest penalty that 
can be inflicted upon me for what in law is deliberate 
crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty of a 
citizen.” 


IN PRISON CELL 


The judge who sentenced Mr. Gandhi said, “Mr. Gand- 
hi, you have made my task in one way easy by pleading 
guilty to the charge. . . . It will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any 
person | have ever tried, or am likely to have to try. Also, 
it would be impossible to ignore the fact that in the eyes 
of millions of your countrymen you are a great leader, or 
that even those who differ from you in politics, look up to 
you as a man of high ideals, leading a noble and even a 
saintly life. 


{ think, that you should be classed with Mr. Tilak—that 


.. You will not consider it unreasonable, 


is, that I feel it my duty to pass upon you—a sentence of 
six years in all. 

There is a silent and weary man in his cell near Poona. 
He is India’s greatest leader, and India feels that America 
would have felt if Washington had been imprisoned. But 
with the marvelous restraint which his own plea for non- 
violence laid upon them, the Indian leaders are seeking 
by Gandhi’s own methods to work out their salvation and 


freedom. Let no one think because Gandhi is in prison 
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and India is silent, that she has forgotten. The corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian estimates that with- 
in a decade India will have “swaraj,” or home rule upon 
her own terms, and that it would be better for Great 
Britain to make honorable terms with her while it is still 
possible. I can only repeat what I said before concerning 
British rule in India—that it is the finest instance I know 
in history of the governing of one people by another. I 
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am also compelled to say, after a fresh study of the pres- 
ent situation in India, that with the growing national and 
racial consciousness of the Indian people, “swaraj,” or 
complete self-determination, is desirable, inevitable and 
just. In time to come, when the prejudices and passions 
of the hour aroused by vested interests have long passed, 
history will probably declare that the prophet and apostle 
who wrought India’s freedom was Gandhi. 


Mysticism and the Bible 


By Arthur B. Patten 


HE Bible was, and is, a gift to the mystic soul. It 
»% must be read, as it was written, by men in im- 

mediate touch with God. It should be used as a 
guide and support to present devotion, and not as a sub- 
stitute for it. Still as of old, “man discovers what God 
As the Bible was not dictated to machines, 
but disclosed to living minds through conscience and the 
will, so even today human intuition answers to divine in- 


reveals.” 


spiration and the deeper truth enters life only through the 
alembic of our own experience. The spirit of man is 
the final oracle of God. “All our news of God,” says 
Evelyn Underhill, “comes to us through the conscious- 
ness of individual men, and arrives tinctured with their 
feelings and beliefs.” So there are many Bibles, and many 
illuminations—and in their light we see light. Yet we must 
re-discover for ourselves what others have seen, and we 
must re-experience in our own hearts what they have 
known—and then we, too, must be led by the Spirit of 
Truth into all the new applications of truth, today and 
forever. 


The word by seers and sybils told, 
In groves of oak and fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind 


Even Christ assured us that there were many more 
things to be said, as men became ready to bear the truth 
and to be bearers of it; while Paul declared that the in- 
articulate voices of the world would yet rise into coher- 
ency and clearness with the further revealings of the sons 
of God. 


BIBLE AND EXPERIENCE 


The Bible of the past which we chiefly prize is itself but 
the most luminous section of the larger bible of the world- 
experience of God. As men prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is best, our “Christian Bible” emerges supreme. 
It is coming to be everybody’s book—the higher voice of 
the universal religion, whose full note of purity and power 
is the “Word made flesh” in the world’s Great Commoner, 
Jesus Christ. We feel this vividly as we listen to Whit- 
tier’s singing lines: 

We search the world for truth; we cull 


The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 


From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find [quite] all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 


Still the real Bible is not the outward book, but the 
thoughts and the consciences of the men behind the book; 
it is “written not with ink, but with the spirit of the living 
(,od; not on tablets of stone, but on tablets that are hearts 
of flesh.” Religion is man’s discovery of God; and any 
book of religion takes its place in the scale of values only 
n proportion as it tells the deeper story of such valid and 
vital experience. 

The superlative discovery and the supreme experience 
of the past have been those of the Jewish prophets and of 
Jesus Christ. The prophets show us the method, and 
Christ himself is “the way.” But we, too, must go to the 
same source, to the God behind the scriptures. The book 
has value only as it is a live wire to the throne. It is as 
it were the telephone with which we ourselves call up the 
God of the ages who speaks to men today. Or may we not 
use a more modern parallel still, and regard it as the radio 
equipment by means of which we are helped to listen to 
the ever present voice of the Father? 


THE BOOK FINDS US 


We do not commune with the book, but we have fellow- 
ship with the apostles and prophets, and we commune with 
their God and our God. The book finds us because it 
helps us to find ourselves and our heavenly Father in this 
continuity and in this converse of kindred minds which is 
ihe real apostolic and prophetic succession. The supreme 
gift of the book is the knowledge of the timeless spirit of 
truth. Where has this experience been so delightfully de- 
scribed as in the personification of truth in the Wisdom of 
Solomon: “They that use her obtain friendship with 
God. . . . She goeth about herself seeking them that are 
worthy o7 her, and in their path she appeareth unto them 
graciously, and in every purpose she meeteth them; and in 
all ages, entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends 
of God and prophets?” Could there be any fairer delinea- 
tion of the mystical spirit than that depicted in these lines ? 

All truth is inspired of God—in art, in science, in liter- 
ature—as well as in religion. There is no domain of wis- 
dom outside the mystic insight; and there is no schism in 
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the search for truth. We are all fellow pioneers and proph- 
ets. It is God’s one spirit of truth that leads men into 
all truth. There are many phases of wisdom, but no fac- 
tions. Church inspiration and laboratory inspiration are 
not isolated phenomena. We should rejoice in the various 
classes in the one great school of God. This unity in 
variety is happily voiced by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey: “The 
prophets, saints, and preachers who have most inspired 
humanity are at one with the great poets, musicians, and 
creative thinkers of the race in the frank and humble con- 
fession that their utterances are, to their own conscious- 
ness, not so much achievements of their own lives, as gifts, 
inspirations, coming to them from above, by way of with- 
in.” However, our religious intuitions are the most insist- 
ent, the most inclusive, and vastly the most important, 
though they are never entirely distinct from other inspira- 
tions. Then all illuminations should meet at the central 
altar of worship. And so the poet well sings: 


Let there be many windows to your soul, 

That all the glory of the universe 

May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 

Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. Tear away 
The blinds of superstition; let the light 

Pour through fair windows, broad as truth itself, 
As high as God. 


The radical and the reactionary alike despoil the Bible 
of its palpitating power. The over-conservative souls are 
as blind as the over-critical. We suffer equally from the 
iconoclasts who would smash the Bible and from the idola- 
ters who would worship its letter. A good thing can be 
as deeply damned by fulsome praise as it can be by faint 
praise. 


THE HEART OF THE BIBLE 


It is the mystic soul that finds the heart of the Bible, 
and is found by it. It is the mystic soul that discerns, 
without need of criticism or casuistry, that the book was 
neither dictated by God nor devised by man. It is the mys- 
tic soul that uses the Bible as a means of present com- 
munications, only lazily borrowed. It is the mystic soul 
today that calls the master spirits from the vasty deep of 
the book, and has great fellowship with the great hearts 
of the story, and supreme fellowship with the Master 
Heart of Christ. In his light the mystic sees light, as all 
the radiance of sacred story gathers round his head sub- 
lime. The mystic searches the scriptures, not to find eter- 
nal life in their letter, but to find the illuminating testi- 
mony of devout lives, and above all the testimony of him 
who was the way, the truth and the life. Mysticism brings 
to the book the law of proportion; and beholding the light 
of the knowledge of glory of God in the face of Christ, it 
applies the Master’s scale of values to the things spoken 
of old time unto the fathers in divers portions and in 
divers manners. This sense of balance and perspective is 
the genius of all discerning experience. A certain Hindu 
received from a passing missionary a copy of the Psalms. 
For many years it was the only portion of the Bible that 
he knew. But at length another missionary brought him 
a copy of the New Testament. He had no difficulty with 
the scale of values. He put his mystic appreciation in a 
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telling metaphor: “First I wandered by starlight; then | 
walked by moonlight ; but at last in Jesus Christ, I saw the 


” 


sun. 


THE CUMULATIVE MESSAGE 


The mystic discerns the total, cumulative message of the 
Old Testament. In fact he climbs its scale of values to the 
top, and finds exhilaration supremely in the surpassing 
experiences of the prophets and the psalmists. The 
mystic’s penetration is quite sure to agree with that 
of Gladstone, as expressed in the sentiment, “All the 
wonders of Greek civilization heaped together are less 
wonderful than is the book of Psalms—the history of the 
human soul in relation to its Maker.” Yet such deserved 
and ready appreciation does not require us to confuse the 
lights and shades of the Old Testament; nor does it for- 
bid us to deplore the fiercer cursings of the imprecatory 
Psalms. The mystic is compelled to bring the tests of 
Christianity and of Christian civilization to all questions of 
Old Testament interpretation. While he will be keen to 
every spiritual value in the growing revelation, he will 
probably find it necessary to conceive different explana- 
tions from those of the authors for the creative days of 
Genesis, the wrath of God in the flood, the origin of the 
rainbow, the inception of races and tongues, the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, the participation of angels and de- 
mons in human affairs, the lies of Abraham, the tricks of 
Jacob, the exploitations of Joseph, the formalisms of the 
Levitical codes, and the finical exactions of the priestly 
rites. The mystic will rejoice that his God is neither the 
Jupiter of the Romans, nor the Jehovah of the Jews, but 
rather the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
yet he will realize with abounding joy how especially the 
prophets of Israel prepared the way of the Lord. He will 
delight to rise with them to the hilltops of Old Testament 
revelation, and to join them in speaking the supreme 
words of Israel’s undying message, “God is one; God is 
holy; God is good!” And so, standing there in deepest 
reverence and gratitude, he will realize that those hilltops 
are the threshold of Christianity, and therefore of the ulti- 
mate religion. 

Thus Christianity is everlastingly indebted to the high- 
er light and leading of Judaism, although never bound by 
its limitations or by its letter. Christ delighted to fulfill 
the creative and cumulative spirit of Israel, while he re- 
fused simply to fill full the measure of her transient forms. 
He realized that the new wine of his gospel required an 
ever new receptacle and an always fresh expression. And 
yet even Christianity is not a new religion, but rather a 
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renewed and perfected revelation. There has been, and 


there is, but one timeless and everlasting religion, and 
Christianity is its final incarnation in a Life. . Even the 
New Testament is not itself the revelation nor the religion, 
but rather the grail made holy as the bearer of the evangel. 


1 gather up the scattered rays 

Of wisdom in the early days— 

Faint gleams and broken, like the light 
Of meteors in northern night, 

3etraying to the darkling earth 

The unseen sun that gave them birth; 

I listen to the sybil’s chant, 

The voice of priest and hierophant ; 

I know what Indian Krishna saith, 

And what of life and what of deat! 

The daimon taught to Socrates, 
And what—beneath his garden trees 
Slow pacing with a dreamlike tread 
The solemn-thoughted Plato said; 

Nor lack | tokens 


Of God s clear 


, great and small, 

light in each and all 
While holding in more dear regard 

The scroll of Hebrew seer and bard: 
The starry pages, promise-lit, 

With Christ's evangel overwrit— 

[hy miracle of life and death, 


O Holy On Nazareth! 


A Universal Language 


By Ernest Hunter Wray 


; f the greatest obstacles to the Christianization 

the ld is the dissimilarity of langvage. If 

reat micn were to come along and give us a 

anguage tha ould bear all the tests of universality and 


that eve bo would be able to ut derstand, he would be 


ile rreatest hero of the age. | have found such 

n | introduce him, if he stirs your soul to 

he very depths as he has mine and sends you out to teach 
this universal language to others, then vou are a very wise 
perso! want to send a primer of this language to all 
the kings and the rulers of the nations, to the President 
of the Umited Staees and all our congressmen and tel. 
them that if they want to be understood and to be loved 
by their people to learn to speak this language. I want to 


give a specially bound copy to each member of my c‘ficial 
board, to all the teachers and officers of my Sunday school 
and to the members of the church and ask them all ta 
learn this universal language if they want to be understood 
and loved by all. Then I am going to sit down and learn 
it myself. I refer to the universal language of loving 
deeds. My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
with the tongue but in deed and in truth. Thirk what it 
would mean to the world if this nation would speak in 
terms of this language, or what it would mean if all our 


misionaries and leaders and disciples everywhere would 


think and speak in terms of loving deeds. 

When Livingstone went into Africa his friends thought 
he was a fool to go where the white man had never been 
and where the English language could not be understood. 
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3ut Livingstone had learned a language more musical and 
beautiful than his mother-tongue—he had learned to speak 
in that universal language of the human heart—the lan- 
guage of loving deeds. Did they understand him? Read 
the record of his life and you will find that he was not 
only understood but loved with an undying love by those 
black men whom he befriended. Someone tells of a mis- 
sionary in China who went into a remote region and gath- 
ered a group of the natives together and began to tell them 
the story of Jesus, the good man who lived here on the 
earth and loved his fellow men and died to save them 
When he had finished, one of the old natives spoke up and 
said, “We know that man. He lived here among us many 
He came up here during the time of the zreat 
plague, and when everybody else forsook us, he stayet 
with us and he helped us and saved us from death, but he 
lost his own life. 


years ago. 


Come with me and I will show you 
.” And this old native took the mis- 
sionary out to the gates of the city, where he showed him 
the grave of a young missionary from Oxford who had 
come up there and spoken to those people in a language 
they could understand—the language of loving deeds. 

Jesus originated this language. It was the language 
he spoke and that is why he is loved and understood 
by all. The groping, yearning multitudes of the world will 
never understand our church until it learns to speak this 
universal language of loving deeds. 


where he is buried 





| The Call of the Christ 


By Herpert L. WILLETT 


ELDOM has the challenge of Jesus 

to the present century been pre- 
sented so earnestly, so persuasively. As 
a vital, living, convincing portrayal of 
Christ, scholarly yet simple, positive but 
not dogmatic, spiritual but not pietistic, 
it is a delight and an inspiration. A 
few of the eighteen chapter titles are: 
“The Authority of Christ,” “The New 
Life in Christ,” “The Sympathy of 
Christ,” “The Uniqueness of Christ,” 
“The Fearlessness of Christ,” “The Per- 
ennial Christ.” “The book,” says the 
Heidelberg Teacher, “is the utterance of 
a heart that has experienced the might 
and power of the Christ, and burns with 
a passion for the needs of the rising 
generation.” 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
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British Table Talk 


London, March 20, 1923. 

E were discussing at lunch a possible leader for the 
week’s “Table Talk,” and there were many varieties of 
judgment. One of us considered the condition of agricul- 
ture the most pressing concern. There is a strike in Norfolk still 
unsettled, and very soon something must be done about it. The 
laborers cannot be expected to live on the wages offered to them— 
1 reward of 24 shillings for 48 hours a week. On the other hand, 
the farmers cannot be expected to offer more, with present high 
prices. What is to be done? Doles or subsidies, in whatever way 
they are disguised, are thoroughly unsound. 
absorbing one. 


The problem is an 
Another member of our company thought that 
he housing problem should come first; another, the reunion of 
beralism; while yet another believed that the problem of the 
raised by a recent trial first. It 
no the “headlines” for this 
I am inclined to think that the motion of the labor party 


rth-rate should come 


will be 


seen that there is agreement upon 


yeek. 


It is to the 
effect that the time has come to prepare for the supersession of 


the house will prove the most interesting event. 
ipitalism, since it has been proved a failure. The opponents of 
cialism interpret this to mean Marxism; but labor in this country 
certainly not Marxian. The debate should help to define the 
conservative, liberal, and labor on the future of 


ree positions, 


lustry. It may well prove historic. 
. * Ss 
Dr. J. D. Jones Suffers Loss 
The Rev. J. D. Jones has lost his only son through a bicycle 


ident in West Africa. for 
has known what it is to have heavy sorrow to bear in 
Dr. Jones, as all who know him well, is the most 


fectionate and tender-hearted of 


This will be a crushing sorrow 


‘nt vears. 
men. When a preacher fills 
mspicnous a place as does he in the public life of his church, 
imes forgotten that he has his own private and family 
vith its own joys and sorrows. And sometimes, as it hap- 
| veek, the preacher goes into the pulpit with his heart 
1elmed with sorrow; and yet prepared to bring consola- 


rth to others. I well remember hearing a preacher 





who, after he had given a brave and comforting 
ge, said at the close that, just before he came to the church, 
eceived news of his son’s death. 
* * * 


The New Psalter 


n of the psalter, upon which a number of scholars 
ines have been busy for some years, has now been pre- 
It is intended for the public worship of the 
These revisers “have sought to remedy mis- 


ted to the world. 

England. 
n, to amend corruptions of the Hebrew text, and to get 
» archaic words in the familiar version.” Their work is 
but already they have been attacked by 
desire no change. Even the cursing psalms, which are 


revision, are defended by some devout believers. 


conservative : 
e whe 


itted in the 


On this matter, I cannot do better than quote the words of Canon 
nes, himself a scholar in many fields of study: 
The psalms and verses scheduled for omission are vindictive, 
n from the spirit of Christ. To many of us it is intolerable 
it the fifty-eighth psalm should be said or sung in Christian 
vorship. The ferocious hate that runs through a whole group 
verses in the 109th psalm is horrible. Undoubtedly, we mutilate 


it poignant hymn, ‘By the waters of Babylon,’ if we omit the 
last two verses. Yet, though two and a half millennia have passed 
since the Babylon exile began, a Christian congregation cannot 
sing ‘Blessed shall be he that taketh thy children, and throweth 

em against the stones.’ The venom of this verse has not grown 
stale with time. To those who desire to retain passages offensive 
to many members of their church we would point out that the 


ise of the new psalter is permissive, and not compulsory. In a 


church where minister and congregation like ‘the cursing psalms’ 
they can still be said or sung.” 

The defense of the ensuing psalms seems to run like this: 
there is a sternness in the judgment of God; therefore we ought 
not to yield to the mealy-mouthed tastes of this sentimental genera- 
tion. In other words, we are to make our own the language of hate 
used by Hebrews concerning Edom or Babylon, transferring our 
attention as we use the words, from such a scene of revenge to 
the judgment of God! It might be urged that if we need, as we 
need, reminding of that judgment, a more direct way might be 
found than by recalling the bitter language used centuries before 
Christ, by one wronged and infuriated Semitic people against an- 
other. On the other hand, much amusement has been caused by 
the apology for the revision, on the ground that the uneducated 
classes find these cursing psalms a stumbling-block! At what stage 
cf education, it is asked, do we learn to see the beauty and 
blessedness of dashing the children of the enemy against the wall! 

* > > 
The Fruits of War 
This when 


most of us feel ourselves forced to own that war must be made. 


from the Manchester Guardian: 


“Times may come 
But, if we are clear-eyed, we own it without injecting into our 
selves any such drug as the fancy that we shall be better men 
and women afterwards; we face the fact that wars are only won 
by attrition of soul as well as of man-power, and that 
of moral wounds and diseases is 
counterpart to that of the bodily killed, 


It is a truth not pleasant to confess. In 


the tale 


deaths, to be 


sure a worthy 


wounded and invaded 
the enthusiasm of 


a war the confession is unbearable; no one is so hard of heart, 


first 


in his candor, that he can then tell throngs of eager recruits that, 


if they come back alive, they are likely to come back with more 


harm than good done to their characters. Yet it is true, as a 


‘ood many millions of men know for themselves, and the 


most patriotic statesman is he who absorbs that knowledge com- 
pletely and learns to see 


now 


war not merely as a thing that 


cut off a million of his countrymen’s lives, but also as a 


may 
thing 
that may cripple the characters of a million more.” 
> * * 

Lord Morley on Books 

Lord Morley, who is now eighty-five, has resigned the office 
of chancellor of Manchester University. He carries our thoughts 
back to the days of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer and 
George Eliot. Then with a literary reputation secure, he went 
into the political world and became “Honest John” of Newcastle, 
Gladstone’s staunch lieutenant, and afterwards his incomparable 
biographer. He is old now, but his mind is undimmed, and his 
books In asking the university to accept part 
of his library as a legacy, 


love of remains, 


he writes: “In a city possessed of one 
of the great libraries of the country or the world, a wise man 
might well be shy of applying the large and sacred name of 
library to a modest handful like mine. handfuls may 
have their miscellaneous uses, and I propose that, when my day 
at last comes to be 


Sut even 


over, a substantial contribution from my 
shelves may be accepted by our university for the benefit of some 
school or college for educating women, or such an institution 
as Ashburne Hall, for the use of women students. 

“I would fain hope that generations of new readers may find 
in them the same genial, instructive, fortifying comrades that 
they for a lifetime have been to me and still are. 

“I can think of no happier destination.” 

** * 
A Successor 


to Dr. Jowett 
The choice of Dr. J. A. Hutton of Glasgow as successor to 
Dr. Jowett at Westminster chapel has not surprised those who 
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know the mind of free churchmen in respect of their favorite 
preachers. Dr. Hutton was well known for his book upon Brown- 
ing long before he became a familiar figure in the pulpits of the 
And of course in America his gifts are as well known as 
they are on this side. I imagine I must be the only person left 
who has never heard Dr. Hutton; but I have read and greatly 
admired his written work, and | am sure that if one admires a 
preacher in print, one will admire him still more in his own 
chosen medium. Whether Dr. Hutton will be lent to Westmin- 
ster by his church, the United Free Church of Scotland, I do 
not know; I think he will. And we shall welcome him to Lon- 
don. Meanwhile, the news of Dr. Jowett’s health is not reas- 
suring. 


south. 


Small or Large 
Bishoprics 

There is much at the moment upon the relative 
advantages of large or small diocese. It is not a question that 
itself. The attitude of churchmen to it de- 
pends upon many considerations. Some like the bishops to be 
few, or the more powerful for this reason on the ground of 
their scholarship and ability. The more bishops there are, they 
urge, the less likely is the church to find the right quality. To 
put the matter plainly, they think there are not enough to go 
around, if the dioceses are more and more divided. On the other 
side, such churchmen as the Bishop of St. Alban’s are equally 
clear that there must be more bishops. Dr. Furse, the Bishop 
of St. Albans, has put the case plainly: 

‘I believe the greatest administrative need in the Church of 
England today is for a big increase in the number of dioceses. I 
am quite sure we do not want ‘prelates’ or ‘prince bishops’; we 
want ‘fathers-in-God’ who are given a chance of being such to 
their clergy and their laity by being given the time to know 
them, and to be known of them—good ‘shepherds,’ who know 
their sheep ‘by name,’ that is to say, what they are and what 


discussion 


can be settled by 
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they could be. I have been tremendously struck during the last 
three years by the loneliness and isolation of many of our coun- 
try clergy; I believe they want the help and sympathy and en- 
couragement and also criticism (if it is based on knowledge) 
which their bishop ought to be able to give them, but, as a fact, 
mostly does not, because he cannot from lack of time and oppor- 
tunity. I do not believe that the great bulk of our clergy, 
whether in town or country, would resent a week-end visit from 
their bishop every year, and I believe they ought to have it; 
and if I am not much mistaken the laity would infinitely prefer 
to have a bishop whom they knew to one whom they did not 
know.” 
*> s+ # 

And So Forth 

A new Methodist paper—the Wesleyan Methodist—is projected. 
It will be opposed to the proposals for Methodist reunion, as the 
names of its promoters, Sir Kingsley Wood and others would lead 
us to expect.... The shortage of students for the ministry 1s 
causing concern among the Congregationalists. At the council 
meeting a careful and thorough report was presented, giving the 
reasons for the inadequate supply of candidates, and some recom- 
mendations. The first of these runs, “a strict investigation at our 
college gates and during the probationary period, limiting possibly 
the supply to a better type of student.” It is also suggested that 
these churches could do with three less colleges.... Dr. T. 
Reavely Glover's articles in The Daily News have roused many 
critics; but he stands to his guns, and in his own good-humored 
and witty fashion, deals with his assailants. He is prepared to 
vindicate against all comers that “a thoroughgoing acceptance of 
modern critical methods is not inconsistent with a genuine evan- 
gelicalism.” ... For the third year, Canon Adderley arranged 
services in the Strand theatre for Good Friday. At these services 
free churchmen and Anglicans spoke upon the words from the 
cross. 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Life Is More Than Steel 


Epitor Tue Caristian CENTURY : 

SIR: Permit a reader’s reply to your question in the corre- 
spondence column of March 29, “Was Professor Taylor Unfair?” 
Mr. Bigelow refers to these sentences by Dr. Taylor: “Mr. Olds 
reaches his heights in an argument for the twelve-hour day. He 
not stoop to the sacrilege of the Rev. Mr. Bigelow in con- 
firming it with a quotation from the Savior.” 

Mr. Bigelow says, “I did not confirm the twelve-hour day with 
He becomes a stickler for accuracy 
in wording. Speaking 
of accuracy, does Dr. Taylor really say that Mr. Bigelow con- 
firmed the twelve-hour day with a quotation, or only that he was 


does 


a quotation from our Savior.” 
One suspects that conscience is working. 


guilty of sacrilege in quoting from the Savior? It puzzles me. 

defended the twelve-hour day in steel, 
at the best praising it with faint damns—very faint! He opposed 
the reduction of hours of labor to the lowest practicable point. He 
Now he seems to 
quibble over the fact that the two statements were not in the same 


Mr. Bigelow virtually 


quoted Christ in defense of the latter position. 


paragraph. 

Whatever Mr Dr. Taylor 
was right—so far as he went! The use of those scripture pas- 
sages by Mr. Bigelow—“My Father worketh hitherto and I work” 
~and the rest, was worse than sacrilege; it was quite imbecile. I 
am astonished that a Congregational minister got by the schools 
with so perfect a lack of logic; and I am surprised that Dr. Em- 
rich sides with him. 

If Jesus had not in his own case reduced the hours of manual 
labor, the kind under discussion, to the lowest practicable point, 


sigelow meant, he said a plenty! 


he would never have been able to do the works of God which 
were his real contribution to the life of the world. If man was 
created to the end that he might work in a steel mill, wherein is 
he better than ox or trip-hammer? To ignore the difference be- 
tween the physical labor in a steel mill and the spiritual work of 
Jesus is to lose all sense of reality and truth. It is like quoting 
the moral passion of Jesus in the temple in defense of murders by 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

Mr. Bigelow’s view means logically that the purpose and goal of 
human life is to satisfy its own material wants. That is the 
great heresy against which Jesus hurled the central challenge of 
his teaching. “The soul is more than the food, and the body than 
the raiment.” Life is more than steel! 


Madison, Wis. Tueo. R. Favi.e. 


Concerning Wedding Fees 


Eprtor Tae CuRisTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: I have been reading with much interest an article in your 
issue of March 8 entitled “For Better, For Worse.” The author, 
Mr. Lloyd C. Douglas, deals with the serious question of the con- 
duct of a minister in connection with the ceremony of marriage, 
and puts his readers in his debt for his valuable emphasis alike on 
the sacredness of the ceremony, and on the duty of theological 
seminaries rightly to prepare their students for their share in its 
right conduct. 

I am puzzled however by his statement that “the minister who 
refuses a wedding fee makes a mistake,” and I wish he would fur- 
ther explain how the incident of the fee is justifiable in itself and 
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how it contributes to the end so greatly to be deserved, namely, 
that our people should hold the marriage ceremony in higher 
honor. 

I have all my life believed, and acted upon the belief, that wed- 
ding fees should not be accepted by ministers: and that the sup- 
port given by congregations or denominations to their clergy 
should be adequate so that the temptation to accept such fees 
should be removed. I believe that the practice of “feeing” the 
minister is an unwarranted survival from the practices of a state- 
established church. Where a man is minister of a state-established 
ind state-endowed church he is a state official, and his work im 
registration of marriages is subject to inspection and penalty of 
the state. But in a country where churches are non-established 
ind are at least nominally not state-endowed, ought not such func- 
tions as officiating at weddings and funerals to be included in the 
general service to his church and community for which the min- 
ster’s salary is supposed to be adequate “compensation?” 

It has often seemed to me that the abolition of the fee would 
vo far toward realizing the end Mr. Douglas has in view, namely, 

e generating of a better attitude to the whole ceremony and to 

» minister, on the part of the persons constituting the marriage 
group. They would know at least that they were asking a favor; 

it the minister’s valuable time, already preempted by his church, 
is not to be wasted by foolishness; and that the minister is at any 
moment free to decline to proceed with the ceremony, and dismiss 

e company if he so please. The church is badly in need of a 

rtain magnifying of the office of the ministry; and ministers 
iould surely make it clear that they are not, for pay, asking the 
blessing of God on a particular marriage. 

Mr. Douglas assumes in his paper that marriages are likely to 
vo on being held either in church or in the home; and he is probably 
right in his prognostication. But I wish he had told us whether 

ipproves of house marriages. Might not the solemnity and 
¢ importance to the community of marriages be emphasized 
the marriage ceremony were permitted only in churches (or 
state offices) and were always open to the public and were 
withorized only within specified hours, and after a much longer 
‘tice than is now demanded had been given to the public that 
* ceremony was about to be performed? 


Honolulu, T. H. G. A. Jounston Ross. 


Dr. Calkins on the Miracles 


Eoitor Tae CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Dr. Raymond Calkins’ sermon on “Miracles” as published 
the Christian Century of March 29th may do very well as a 
viece of special pleading for a congregation in which the critical 
taculty is not highly developed, but it does not touch the point at 
ie. This is not whether on a priori grounds miracles are pos- 
sible, but whether the Biblical events we call miraculous actually 
urred. It is true that no miracle ever recorded is half as won- 
lerful as that there should be a universe at all, but that fact does 
t justify the seeker after truth in accenting any wonder story at 
ice value. Hence the rock bottom question is one of evidence. 
on what grounds have we reason for believing that the 5000 were 
1 by the multiplication of a few loaves and fishes, or that water 
is turned into wine or a putrefying body reinvested with the 
ite that had left it? Whether or not such events are possible is 
itside of the discussion. The question is, did they happen? Un- 
oubtedly an increasing number of people agree with Hume that 
e have no such evidence as would satisfy a modern court of in- 
liry in accepting them, for none of the witnesses was close 
ugh at hand to warrant receiving his testimony at par, even 
ough no question is raised as to his integrity and capacity. More- 
ver, as has been often pointed out, the temper of those remote 
ivS was and credulous. In fact Sir Thomas More 
is the first writer to disavow belief in the ancient myth of the 
enix, to say nothing of sacred beliefs much more in accord 
with the desires of the heart, and with which the whole system of 
Christian thought is intertwined. 


unscientific 


Neither is Dr. Calkins any more happy or convincing in his 


scientific analogies. The South Sea Islander would, it is true, 
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be amazed by an icicle as Carlyle said of the king of Siam, but 
once he became accustomed to icicles, they would no longer seem 
more wonderful to him than water. This is the essential element 
in the miraculous that Dr. Calkins overlooks. His definition of a 
miracle as a contradiction of natural law is faulty and long out- 
moded. The essence of a miracle is not its strangeness or incom- 
prehensibility but that it does not happen again. To define the 
miraculous as widely as he has done is to beg the question. 

Nor is his easy going solution of the Christian's alternative atti- 
tude satisfactory. For if we do not accept any of the miracles, 
we denature one of the greatest of the miracles, viz., the infalli- 
bility of the biblical record. From such confusion and special 
pleading we need deliverance, either by a return to the prescientific 
view of the universe, or in thinking our way logically through the 
jungle of our inherited ideas, many of which are mutually contra- 
dictory. Dr. Calkins falls between Scylla and Charybdis. His 
position is anathema to the orthodox and is also unsatisfactory to 
the thinker who accepts the conclusions which flow from his prem- 
ises without trying both to keep his cake and to eat it. Once we 
accept the principle of historical criticism we must go through to 
the end and be satisfied with the inner light. Until we are ready 
to do this it is better to rest upon the traditional objective author- 
ity. We must take our choice. Both of the men who voted against 
Dr. Calkins’ installation were more logical than he, though on the 
grounds of intention and spirit, the majority were right in in- 
stalling him 

J. A.M 


Evitor Tart Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In Dr. Calkins’ interesting sermon on miracles, do you 
think he has dealt quite fairly with, say, such a miracle as the 
Granted that one with one hundred times the 
(whatever that of Dr. Cabot, might cure 
cancer, could one with that degree of personality or with a thous- 
and times that degree, bring back life into a dead body—already 
decayed? He might, but I cannot conceive of the thing. Not a 
multiplied personality, but a totally different kind of person would 
be required. Either we must reject such a miracle or put the 
whole discussion on an entirely different plane from the one on 
which Dr. Calkins proceeds. 

Des Moines, la 


raising of Lazarus? 


personality may be) 


Very truly, 


James P. Burutne 


Text Books in Sunday School? 


Eptror Tae Cureistran Century: 

SIR: In his recent book, “The Week Day School,” Walter A. 
Squires calls attention to the unsatisfactory condition of Sunday 
school lesson material. “The practice almost universally used.” 
he says, “of issuing Sunday school lesson material in printed slip 
and quarterly pamphlet form is unpedagogical and expensive. It 
is time to discard it for a system of religious education textbooks 
suited to the needs of various ages of Sunday school pupils.” 

Take for example the matter of expense. A text book suitable 
for use in Sunday school can be sold for a dollar at the outside 
and for less probably if a large edition were prepared. Such a 
textbook judging by the experiences of the public schools would 
last with new paper covers now and then, from six to ten years 
The cost of an annual new cover is very small. 

On the other hand, a conservative estimate of the 
quarterlies would be at least fifty cents a year. Suppose the text 
book lasts only six years, the cost of the textbooks would be one 
dollar plus paper covers, while the cost of the quarterlies for the 
same time would be at least three dollars 
are used wastefully, so that there is a further expense here 

Public schools have no serious difficulty in getting the pupils 


cost of 


Furthermore quarterlies 


to respect the books loaned to them. 
the parent has to replace it. In the 
quarterlies are treated with no care whatever. 


If the pupil loses the book 
Sunday school, however, the 
The pupil has been 
made to feel that if one is lost another will be forthcoming 

Furthermore the fact that in the public schools a dignified and 
beautifully printed text book with board covers is used, while 
in the Sunday school only paper bound quarterlies are used, 
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leads the pupil to compare religious education unfavorably with 
Inevitably he gets the impression that 
the study of geography and arithmetic is considered far more 
worth while than the study of the bible and of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Of course the change 


public school education. 


to textbooks can only come gradually 
A con- 
sistent experiment in this direction was introduced into the Sun- 


and will be made first in the more progressive schools. 


day school of the First Presbyterian church of Buffalo, New 
York, when Dr. William H 


ligious education 


Boocock was the director of re- 


The use of text books was begun in the second year of the junior 
department, corresponding to the fifth grade of the public school 
The textbook used in this grade was “Old Testament Stories” by 
Corbett. In the following junior years the textbooks were “The 
Life of Jesus” by Gates for public school grade 6, “Heroes of 
Israel” by Soares for grade 7, and “Paul of Tarsus” by Atkinson 
for grade 8 

intermediate department, “The high 


In the 
church school” 1 called, the text books were for the 


school of the 
as it has beet 
first year, “The Life of Christ” by Burgess; for the second year, 
“The Hebrew Prophets” by Chamberlain; for the third year, 
“Christianity and the Apostolic Age” by Gilbert 

During the fourth year the boys and girls were divided into 


separate groups. The first half of the year the girls studied 
“Lives Worth Living” by Peabody, and the boys, “The Problems 


of Boyhood” by Johnson. During the second half of the year the 


groups were united and there was a course on “What it means 


to be a Christian. The Christian and the Church,” without 
announced textbook. 

In this school the textbooks were loaned to the pupil as in the 
day school. At the end of the year the books were returned. 
Parents who wished to do so could purchase the books at a nominal 
price 

With the increasing number of textbooks which are being pre- 
pared it becomes possible for schools to lav out their courses in 
a more satisfactory wa One of the tasks of the Sunday school 
boards of the various denominations in the near future will be to 


prepare suitable textbook courses for various types of school. 
Binghamton, N. Y. J. Ermer Russet. 


Popular With Youth and Age 


PUBLISHERS THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIRS: I would not give up The Christian Century for the 
world if it came regularly! Many numbers do not reach me at 
In February two numbers missed. Every now and then one 
misses coming and it causes me bitter disappointment each time. 
Can anything be done to right this? If so please advise if three 
Yours, 
H. M. DuMBELL. 


dollars is right for ministers and oblige. 

Norton, Conn. 

April 4, 1923 

Turre Days LATER 

I am compelled to apologize for saying that my paper does not 
come regularly! I have a son of 16 who it appears has occasion- 
ally gotten the paper, become absorbed in it and forgotten to give 
it to me or bring it out of his room. I am astonished. I humbly 
apologize. I never dreamed what was happening. 


April 7, 1923 H.M D 


We Are Not Altogether Bad 


Emtor Tae Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: I can forgive anything in your editorial foibles like the 
attacks on France, and so on, when I read “Hyacinths and Bis- 
cuits.” Praise the Lord for that! I shall preach it next Sunday 
night, giving The Christian Century full credit. The synthesis has 
been achieved, notably by Jesus Christ, Susanna Wesley, Abraham 
Lincoln, and more recently Theodore Roosevelt. 

Trinity Methodist Church, 

Portsmouth, O. 


Wituram C. MILLIKAN, 





| 
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Heretic Not Opprobrious Term 


Epitor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In the issue of March 22nd, Mr. J. W. Harrison of 
Quanah, Texas, takes an unwarranted exception to your recent 
editorial assertion that Jesus was a heretic. Brother Harrison 
writes as though he were dealing with an absolute rather 
It might be very informing if Webster's 
Dictionary were consulted as to the exact meaning 
“heretic.” 
lished, authorized or common doctrine. 


than a relative term. 
of the term 
One who holds an opinion in opposition to the estab- 
If it is possible to conceive an absolute, without doubt we 
would all agree that Jesus, judged in the light of God's eternal 
truth, could not be considered a heretic and remain the Christ 
we believe him to be. But who would assert that God’s eternal 
truth was the orthodox faith and accepted norm of religious 
thinking of Jesus’ day? When we look at Jesus in the light of 


his day and see how persistently he contravened the orthodoxy 


of that day we are surely compelled to call him a heretic, the 
proof-texts of our good brother notwithstanding. In fact, the 
religious leaders of Jesus’ day took time and occasion to pro- 
nounce him a heretic. 
the str 
them, John Huss, Martin Luther, John Wesley 


This put Jesus into a class which only 


ngest and noblest have been able to approximate, among 


Calling Jesus a heretic is far from an insult, in fact it is a 








THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 
English Scientist and Author 


HERE is the supreme publishing achieve- 
ment of the year. In one logical flow- 
ing story it tells you of the progress in all 
the fields of science since the world began. 
It reduces the whole subject to terms so 
simple that the layman can clearly under- 
stand. It covers this vast amount of mate- 
rial completely and authoritatively—yet so 
concisely that it can be contained in four 
volumes. It gives you a collection of nearly 
1,000 accurate and graphic pictures illus- 
trating the text clearly. Of fascinating in- 
terest and profound educational value to 
every man, woman and child. 

This great work does for science what H. G. 
Wells’ “Outline of History’ does for history— 
and the Thomson books are much more attrac- 
tive both as to contents and make-up than 
Wells’. These four volumes will give a better 
all-around view of modern science than a hun- 
dred volumes on the specific sciences. The re- 
markably fine illustrations in themselves almost 
tell the story. 

COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
Price, $4.50 per volume, plus 15 cents postage. 

If you wish the four volumes mailed to you now, send 
$5.00 with your order and you may have sixty days to 
pay the balance. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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distinct compliment. It is pity not more of us are worthy of it 
in the same high sense. It is begging the question and avoiding 
the plain meaning of a good English word to assert that the 
pharisees and the scribes, and not Jesus, were the heretics. 
Chicago, IIl. Morcan WILLIAMS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Ruth, the Girl Who Decided * 


UTH came to the place where she must either turn back 
R or go forward. To turn back meant the old associations, 

the old, easy life, the familiar situations. To go forward 
meant new friends, unfamiliar situations and difficult adjustments. 
She chose the latter. Why? Because Naomi was her ideal. The 
whole point of this surpassingly beautiful and touching story is 
found in the fact that this older woman had deeply impressed 
this developing girl. Who can measure such influence? What a 
“Thy God shall 
That is exactly the way it works 
“Thy church shall be my church.” 
just such a situation. 


noble service to lead younger women in this way. 
be my God,” asserted Ruth. 
I am watching right now 
A woman of charm and Christian personal- 
ity has gathered about her a group of young women in our city, 
they adore her, she molds them. marked and 
These attend her church. Their ideas 
recreation, of dress, of duty are all derived directly from 
this older woman. 


Her influence is 
decisive. women 


of 


young 


It is as plain as day. 
they have chosen a worthy example. 
Her God is their God. 

But who has not witnessed the other side? 
mother who is bringing up silly daughters. The mother’s religion 
is a flimsy affair. She worships a social god. She is a climber. 
She follows fashion to a rich and formal church. Her daughters 
worship with the mother. Weakly they follow where the bolder 
spirits lead. Simplicity, beauty, sweetness, sympathy, reality—all 
are sacrificed upon the altar of the little social god. It is very 
pathetic. Life becomes complex, hard, cruel, weak, ugly. Naomi 
is to blame. and mothers-in-law—what can be 
If a girl cannot admire and follow her mother, 
she is in a sad way. What would you think if I were to tell you 
of mothers who offer liquor to young girls? What would you 
think if I were to tell you of midnight frolics held in supposedly 
high-class homes? “Silly” is a mild word. We have been 
accustomed to say only kind, gracious and lovely things about 
mothers, but I am here to tell you that the day has arrived when 
some harsh, ugly things should be said about many mothers. If 
Ruth is brought up in a home of false ideals, our hearts go out 
to her in pity. 

Ruth also appears in quite another type of girl. She has left 
Moab and come into a new land. Have you ever given much 
consideration to the foreign girl! who leaves the ship at New York? 
Last summer I spent part of a day at Ellis Island. Prior to this 
I had stood on the upper decks of proud ocean liners and allowed 
myself to be amused by the “steerage” passengers. I had seen 
first cabin people toss coins and biscuits to them, when the officers 
were not looking. But at Ellis Island you see them making their 
first contacts with the new land, buying their railroad tickets, 
meeting relatives and friends. Perhaps Moab was Russia, Armenia, 
Italy—what awaits Ruth in the United States? Unless some good 
Naomi shelters her, unless the right God is found, one shudders. 
Yet what is the Protestant church doing? Anything at the right 
time? 

Ruth also comes up from the Moab of the rural community. The 
big city constantly lures her. Every train brings her in from the 
small town. Soon she is pounding the keys of a typewriter, 


*Ruth, the Faithful Daughter. 


Fortunately for them, 
They grow better constantly. 


Here is a foolish 


Foolish mothers 
done with them? 


Ruth 1:14-22. 
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standing behind a counter, possibly working in some Christian’s 
home. As a rule, Ruth is capable and good. Our American girls 
are splendid. But the temptations are powerful and insistent. 
Where is Naomi? Here is a great down-town church that main- 
tains a noon-day lunch club. Here is a society that offers friend- 
ship, cheerful rooms, perhaps a gymnasium. Here is a church that 


has an afternoon club for “maids” from wealthy homes. How 
pitiable the whole program is, how inadequate and inhuman. Ruth 
may meet her young man only at the movie or in the park. The 


church on the corner is dark, and locked. The Y. W. C. A., while 
doing a fine piece df work, is very limited—reaching only a few 
girls and of a certain class, usually the better class. The churches 
are to blame; they should be open and attractive; free and friendly. 
We shall come to that some day, but we are so slow. Meanwhile 
our “Factory Nells,” our department store girls, our housemaids 
are having a difficult time. 
“rooming-house ?” 


What could be worse than the average 
How many Christian homes are ever opened 
to such girls? Our churches are full of selfish women, who possess 
every luxury, and who never think in human terms of wofking 
girls. Did you ever talk to the girls in a cigar factory? Well, 
I would like to tell you about this experience and about 
the way in which two fine girls, unselfishly, aided these factory 
girls to higher ideas. It was all a matter of quiet sympathy. 
Where the average 
functions always 


I have. 


church fails the Settlement still 
We make it too emphatic 
that Naomi must find, in the modern complex civilization, some 
deep and true contact with Ruth. 
merely formal and pious. Naomi 


attention over a thousand years. 


House 


and will. cannot 


Too many church women are 
rare that she attracts 


1s so 


Jonn R. Ewrks. 





HASTINGS’ ONE-VOLUME 


Dictionary of the 
Bible 


Cleas, concise, popular and yet scholarly. The skill of 
its able and experienced editor, Dr. Hastings, is in evi- 
dence at every point. Unimportant subjects are treated 
briefly, making it possible to devote more space to vital 
themes. Among its contributors are found 100 of the lead- 
ing Biblical scholars in England and America and each 
gives the results of his own special knowledge and re- 
search. The articles on the different books of the Bible 
are especially valuable. The point of view is that of pro- 
gressive, modern Biblical scholarship. Extreme theories 
are avoided. In general, the conclusions which are des- 
tined to be the basis of present-day preaching and teach- 
ing, are fairly and convincingly set forth. The historical, 
geographical, and archzxological data are also classified 
and presented with rare skill and effectiveness. 
effectiveness. 


OVER 1000 PAGES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Price $7.00 plus 25 cents postage 
Special India Paper Edition, $8.00. 
Send your order today to 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Gladden Lectures Are 
Given in Columbus 

Washington Gladden is a _ deathless 
memory in Columbus, O., and the 
church which he so long and ably served 
has established in his honor the Gladden 
lectureship. This year Dr. Charles R. 
Brown of Yale gave the lectures which 
covered the great fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. The topics discussed were: 
“Why I Believe in Religion,” “The Be- 
lief in God,” “The Person of Christ,” 
“The Power of the Atonement,” “The 
Value of Prayer,” “The Use of the 
Bible,” and “The Hope of Future Life.” 


War on Lynching 
Goes On 


The Commission on Race Relations of 
the Federal Council has issued a 
pamphlet giving the facts with regard to 
“Mob Murder in America.” Were this 
story told of any other nation in the 
world we would involuntarily brand it 
as barbarous. Nevertheless the pamphlet 
indicates that the Christian forces of the 
land have made some progress in con- 
trolling this evil. Last year only fifty 
Negroes were lynched as against a peak 
on the graph of 155 in 182. The number 
of whites lynched last year was 6 as 
against a peak of 100 in 1892. In the 
period between 1885 and 1922, 4,154 peo- 
ple were lynched of whom 1,034 were 
white and 3,120 were colored. Less than 
twenty per cent of the lynchings in the 
period studied involve even the sugges- 
tion of the crime of rape, which is often 
given as the excuse for America’s unique 
institution of mob murder. Among the 
interesting quotations in the pamphlet is 
one from Rabindranath Tagore which 
says: “So long as this goes on in your 
land, do you think you have any Chris- 
tianity to export?” 


Roman Catholics 
Take up Scouting 

The lack of societies to interest their 
children has resulted in a great many 
Roman Catholics straying away through 
the gateway of the Y. M. C. A. and 
carried on under 
protestant auspices. There is a tendency 
now for the Catholics to take up scouting, 
and a recent issue of America gives the 
experience of a Catholic church with this 
Should this movement be- 
come widespread, it would be the first 
time that the youth of the land worked 
in the same organization undivided by 


other organizations 


organization. 


sect and with the blessing of their church 


organizations. 


Ministerial Pension 
Funds Grow 

The various denominations have work- 
ed assiduously in recent years to raise 
large endowment funds with which to 
support the pensioners of the denomina- 
tion. Five religious organizations have 
$56,000,000 invested in these funds. The 
various: denominations, with the amounts 
follows: Methodist 


invested, are as 


Episcopal, $16,000,000; Episcopal, $15,000,- 


000; Baptist, $9,500,000; Presbyterian, 
$8,864,000; Congregational, $6,6500,000. 
Some other large denominations, like the 
Disciples, have made but the most 
meager beginnings in the way of minis- 
terial pensions. The Methodists not only 
use the interest on endowment for pen- 
sioners, but add also the large annual 


“profits of the Methodist book concern. 


Baptists Turn in 
Cash on Pledges 

While payments lag on other national 
funds which have been pledged through 
highly organized movements, the 
southern Baptists are paying up. They 
set a goal of $75,000,000, and already 
$38,000,000 is in the treasury. They now 
propose to get the rest of the cash in by 
December 1924. This will be a consum- 
mation the like of which is not to be 
equalled in the annals of American church 
history. These southern Baptists have 
an intense denominational consciousness 
which has found a rallying point in the 
big drive. 


Negroes Organize a 
Community Church 

A few months ago a negro community 
church was organized in the Harlem sec- 
tion of New York. The new church 
already has ever six hundred members. 
Last month the attendance upon the 
various activities of the church totaled 
3,726. They have formed a Drama 
League and a play was given recently 
which brought out an attendance of 
1,673. The negroes have flocked into 


Community Church 


HE program of the first national con- 

ference of community church work- 
ers, which will be held in Chicago 
May 22-24 is now off the press, and with 
the exception of a few minor details !s 
complete. The workers will assemble 
from all parts of the country, thirty hav- 
ing reported from Ohio that they would 
come in a body. The organization that 
has called the first conference was select- 
ed at the mid-west conference in Des 
Moines last June. It is headed by Mr. 
Charles E. Coleman, a layman of Beverly 
Hills union church of Chicago, where the 
conference will be held. The program 
committee is headed by Rev. O. F. Jor- 
dan of Park Ridge community church, 
Following are the topics and 
speakers at the conference: “The church 
as a community builder,” Roy B. Guild 
of the Federal Council; “The church 
and industry,” by Dr. David M. Latshaw 
of the international Y. M. C. A.; “The 
salvation of the rural church,” by Prof. 
Alva W. Taylor of Indianapolis; “The 
hurch and political life,” by Rev. Scott 
McBride of Chicago; The leadership 
of the church in the life of the commun- 
ity,’ by Prof. R. E. Hieronymus of the 
University of Illinois; “The world com- 


Chicago. 


New York since the war at an astonish- 
ing rate. Religious institutions have not 
been formed rapidly enough to care for 
their needs. So far as known this is 
the first community church to be formed 
among negroes, as they have usually dis- 
played great loyalty toward their own 
denominational organizations. 


High School Youngsters 
Are Organized 

Most churches find the high-school age 
critical. Flapperism and its male counter- 
part are a serious hindrance to church 
loyalty in many communities. First 
Congregational church of Evanston has 
organized a high-school club which is 
working well. The young people recently 
gave a reception to their teachers in the 
church parlors. They engaged in amateur 
dramatics and in other forms of recrea- 
tive activity. Recently the group has been 
engaged in mission study under the lead- 
ership of an enthusiastic and competent 
teacher. Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, the 
pastor, has given a good deal of personal 
attention to the class. 


Efforts to Reduce 
Friction in Advance Work 


The two leading Methodist denomina- 
tions have not been able to find a basis 
of union that is mutually satisfactory, 
though negotiations will be continued. 
They have agreed, however, to do every- 
thing possible under the present forms of 
organization to eliminate denominational 
competition within Methodism. Where 
one denomination has a society, the other 


Workers To Meet 


munity and the church,” by Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison of The Christian Cen- 
tury; “The suburban community church,” 
by Rev. Carl Stoll, Snyder, N. Y.; “The 
municipal church,” by Rev. H. J. Loken, 
Atascadero, Cal.; “The rural community 
church,” by Rev. W. A. Cutler, Grass 
Lake, Mich.; “Financial methods,” by 
Mr. Charles E. Coleman, of Chicago; 
“The terms of membership,” by Rev. W. 
C. Miles, of Iowa; “The missionary pro- 
gram of the community church,” by Rev. 
W. L. Meikle, of Monroe, Wis.; “Rela- 
tionships with denominational organiza- 
tions,” by Rev. Wilford A. Rowell, Hins- 
dale, Ill.; “The educational value of the 
pulpit,” by Rev. A. J. MacCartney, of 
Chicago; “An undenominational evangel- 
ism,” by Rev. F. J. Malzard, of Wyom- 
ing, N. Y.; “An undenominational gospel 
—the pulpit,” by Rev. Allan McNeill, of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.; “Educational tasks 
for the community church,” by Rev. J. D. 
Livingstone, of Grant, Mich.; “The mid- 
week program of the community church,” 
by Rev. C. E. Henry, Exira, Ia.; “What 
communities need a community church,” 
by Rev. F. W. Newsome, Gary, Ind.; 
“The future goal of the movement,” 
by Rev. O. F. Jordan, Park Ridge, IIl. 
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is not to organize until consent has been 
secured from the quarterly conference of 
the body whose territory is being entered. 
The shift of population north and south 
is creating new problems continually, and 
were each denominationn to follow its 
own people, there would soon be a com- 
plete cancelling of anything like jurisdic- 
tional limits for the two Methodisms. 


Returned Missionary 
Has a Great Story 

Dr. Royal J. Dye, who landed in New 
York on March 27, has a great story to 
tell of conditions in the interior of Africa. 
He was once a missionary of the United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples) 
on the Congo, and in recent years has been 
a missionary lecturer in this country. Re- 
cently the society sent him to Africa on 
a tour of inspection. He traveled three 
thousand miles on the Congo and its tribu- 
taries on the mission steamer the Oregon. 
From the interior of equatorial Africa he 
went south to Cape Town and from there 
to New York. These experiences fit him 
to be a most acceptable speaker on the 
present-day conditions in the most needy 
sections of Africa. 


Religious Liberals Form 
a Church Federation 

The religious liberals of the country are 
not accepted for membership in the Fed- 
Council of Churches. At a recent 
meeting in Baltimore of the Federation of 
Religious Liberals it was voted to form 
a permanent organization with executive 
officers functioning through the year. A 
church federation comparable in all things 
except in size to the Federal Council of 
Churches will be formed. The following 
organizations are reported as favorable to 
sending delegates to such an organization: 
The Universalist General Convention, the 
General Conference of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and the American 
Unitarian Association. Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, is to be the active executive 
officer for the Federation and offices have 
been secured in Lincoln Center of Chicago. 
The following are prominently connected 
with the movement: Members of the 
Council: Rev. Charles W. Wendte, hon- 
erary president, Berkeley, Cal.; Jesse H. 


eral 


Holmes, Ph. D., president, Swarthmore, 
Pa.: Rev. Curtis W. Reese, chairman ex- 
ecutive committee, Chicago; Frank H. 


Burt, secretary and treasurer, Boston; Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder, Sioux City, Ia.; Mrs. 


Anna Garlin Spencer, New York; Rev. 
Carl A. Voss, D. D., Pittsburgh; Rev. 


Harry W. Ettelson, Ph. D., Philadelphia; 
Horace E. Bridges, Chicago. Honorary 
vice-presidents: Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
3ond, Germantown, Pa.; Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., Boston; Rev. Daniel Evans, 
D. D., Cambridge; Rev. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, Philadelphia; Rev. Lee S. McColles- 
ter, D. D., Tufts College; Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Brookline; Rev. William 
Rosenau, Ph. D., Baltimore; Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis; Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth, D. D., Meadville, 
Pa.; Joseph Swain, LL. D., Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D. D., 
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Northfield, Minn.; Rev. Henry Berkowitz, 
D. D., Ventnor City, N. J. 


Divided Brethren Worship 
Together in Progressive Church 
Different views on the use of the organ 
in worship and on missionary societies 
found expression in the Disciples’ com- 
munion a generation and two generations 
ago in church division. In Detroit the 
Central church has long been known as 
progressive, while Plum Street church was 
one of the most vigorous and successful 
of the organizations committed to the old 
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order. For the first time in their history 
the two congregations worshipped together 
in a union prayer meeting at Central church 
with Prof. C. M. Sharpe, a Y. M. C. A. 
teacher, presiding over the meeting. Rev. 
Fred Cowan of Plum Street church made 
a fraternal address. The closing address 
of the evening was given by Dr. Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, pastor of Central church. 


Large Fund Assembled 
for Peking University 


One quarter of the million dollars which 
Peking University now is engaged in rais- 


The Disciples Congress 


HE Disciples Congress at Indian- 

apolis this year proved that an insti- 
tution can have a second youth. The 
war nearly vanquished free discussion 
among the Disciples. The international 
convention deals with practical matters. 
Sporadic “doctrinal congresses” sprang 
up in different sections which were not 
truly congresses, but mass meetings bent 
on conservative propaganda in which 
even middle-of-the-road men were often 
denied the right of speech. The old 
original Congress was organized in 1899. 
After years of seeming senescence, it has 
come back. This year’s attendance was 
up to its very best traditions. The ses- 
sions at Central church in Indianapolis, 
April 1-4, practically filled the church 
auditorium at times. The different points 
of view were presented with a scholarly 
abandon that was not unmindful of the 
obligations of courtesy and good-will. 

Easily foremost as a feature of the 
Congress were the addresses of Dr. Jo- 
seph Fort Newton of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity of New York. Into 
five addresses he packed the fruitage of a 
brilliant ministry. In his address on 
“Science and Salvation” he showed the 
realm of nature and the realm of the 
spirit as consistently under the opera- 
tion of law, making a trustworthy uni- 
verse where man’s freedom is achieved 
by knowledge of and respect for law. His 
interpretation of Christ as the center of 
Christian experience and thought was a 
delight to those who hold that through 
the personality of the Master Christianity 
finds its unique position of authority. 
His address on “Christ in Modern Liter- 
ature” gave the touch of one who him- 
self is a producer of literature. His the- 
sis was that the poets and dramatists in 
modern times have come to preach 
Christ in their own way often as in- 
sistently as the church herself. 

On Wednesday afternoon Dr. Newton 
made his last address. In the audience 
was Dr. E. L. Powell, a veteran Disci- 
ples minister under whom Dr. Newton 
had sat as a theological student many 
years ago. When Dr. Powell was called 
upon for the closing prayer, he was not 
able to finish for the air was charged 
with something electric that made the 


audience speechless for a time. Among 
other significant things, Dr. Newton 
said: 


“The church should accept not only 


the results of science, but the spirit of 
science—its humility, its disinterested 
devotion to truth, its patience, its se- 
renity. There has been an_ incredible 
collapse of idealism since the world war. 
Europe has a new religion, I have been 
told recently—the religion of despair. In 
this time, the scientists are the only ones 


who have remained optimists. 
“I accept the results of science not 
grudgingly but gladly. Among other 


sciences, sociology may yet teach us how 
to live together happily. 


“Scientists have mastered the natural 
world by obedience to its discovered 
laws. There are laws just as immutable 


in the spiritual world. As there is law, 
order, rhythm, and power in the natural 
world, so is there in the spiritual world. 
Jesus was a master in the realm of spir- 
itual laws. He used no words carelessly. 
His teaching was not mere pious exhor- 
tation, mere emotionalism. He pro- 
claimed eternal laws of the spirit, making 
for righteousness and peace and joy.” 

The interests touched by the Congress 
ran almost the whole gamut of modern 
religious conversation. The opening ses- 
sions on Monday dealt with the question 
of Christian unity. Dr. C. C. Morrison 
of Chicago spoke on “The Trend toward 
Christian Unity,” and Rev. Homer W. 
Carpenter of Richmond, Ky., on “Chris- 
tian Unity: an Adventure in Good-will.” 
These addresses breathed a spirit of op- 
timism with regard to the final unifica- 
tion of the Christian forces of the 
world. 

The president’s address by Rev. H. H. 
Peters, state secretary of Illinois, voiced 
the dominant interest in this divine’s 
life, the social welfare of man. Mr 
Peters had much to do with the planning 
of this Congress. He was succeeded by 
Dr. H. L. Willett of Chicago. It has 
been the custom in recent years to give 
continuity to the Congress organization 


by re-electing the secretary. Mr. W. E. 
M. Hackleman, a music publisher of 
Indianapolis, continues in this office. 


The executive committee has been en- 
larged to eleven men. 

The addresses on Disciples literature 
were informing. Dean W. E. Garrison 
easily the foremost expert in this field 
in the denomination, led off. Curious 
omissions were found among the reli- 


(Continued on page 504) 
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ing for its building program has been se- 
cured and an additional $150,000 is quite 
definitely according to an an- 
American office of 
the institution. With initial impetus given 
the effort by the gift of $75,000 for one 
China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the $75,000 allocated for the other 


assured, 


nouncement from the 
of the two science halls Dy the 


science hall by the women’s committee, a 
cordial response has been made in all cit- 
ies where meetings in behalf of the build- 
Meetings 
have been held so far in Dayton, Akron, 


ing program have been held 


DISCIPLES CONGRESS 

(Continued from page 503 
rious books of the Disciples, as tor in- 
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OT this new year. 

[he sociological session, conducted by 
Prof. Alva W. Taylor, took a practical 
turn o one wished to challenge the 
iews that Prof. Taylor so ably ex 


pounds with pen and upon the torum, 


ut there was a feeling that in some way 





the social message should become more 
of a force in the local church. To this 
e1 most of the short addresses were 
voted The century-old dilemma ot! 
e Disciples in connection with the 
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| shock in the meetings. Wider 
rea g¢ and m familiarity with mod- 
ern views of religion have produced a 
tion more sophisticated Just for 
t there 1s no passionate rejec- 
tion of the efforts of any speaker, nor ts 
here unreasoning acceptance of his 
‘ Before America had ever heard 
of a forum, the now popular church of 
the Disciples Congress and two other de- 
nominational congresses were estab 
lished The founders of these free plat 
forms built wiser than they knew. Many 
men can trace the impulse of catholicity 


in thought to the influence of the con- 


ess method. 





| 
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Portsmouth, Columbus, Indianapolis, Buf- 
falo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Scranton, 
Rochester, Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York. In Boston Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
and Dr. James M. Gage, area secretary of 
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souri who hold their state convention in 
Kansas City, April 16-19 will broadcast their 
most important addresses and_ reports. 
Their entire constituency of one hundred 
and forty thousand members throughout 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, have un- 
dertaken to raise upwards of $25,000 for 
the Bashford Memorial, and the Old South 
Church to raise $35,000, $7,000 of which 
has been personally guaranteed by John 
L. Grandin 


the state may be informed each day of 
the most important happenings of the con- 
vention. Two of the most powerful broad- 
casting stations of the country will be 
used, and the hours of broadcasting are 
fixed at 12:30, 2, 6 and 8 p. m. 


State Convention Will Send Out 
Program by Radio 


Chicago Disciples Welcome 
Back Missionary Leader 

Town mecting democracy for a whol Word has been received at the Chicago 
denomination is not so absurd as it was office of the Disciples of Christ that Rev. 
once thought to be. The Disciples of Mis- Karl Borders will return from Russia 
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some time in May. He will reach Italy 
soon for a little rest after two years of 
strenuous activity in the famine regions 
of Russia. Mr. Borders was superinten- 
dent of immigrant work in Chicago for 
the United Christian Missionary Society. 
The Disciples of Chicago propose to open 
all their pulpits to him on his return and 
to prepare in his honor some social event 
that will testify to their love and esteem. 
In Russia Mr. Borders worked with the 
Quaker organization, and his first-hand re- 
ports of Bolshevist rule are awaited by 
the ministers with keen interest. 
Veteran Minister Is Not 
Able to Retire 

Dr. H. O. Breeden, recently of Fresno, 
Calif., seems unable to find any “dead 
line.” When he resigned from the Dis- 
ciples church at Fresno, Calif., it was to 
go into retirement after a long and faith- 
ful service which included a twenty-five 
years’ ministry at Des Moines, Ia. Re- 
cently Dr. Breeden has been supplying for 
the Disciples church at Oakland, Calif., and 
has finally been prevailed upon to accept 
the pastorate of the church. During a few 
months of supply work seventy-five new 
members have been won for the church. 


Eureka College Friends 
Assemble at Springfield 
The death of President L. O. Lehman 
has left the endowment campaign of Eu- 
ka college only half completed. As the 
college is loaded with the accumulated 
debts of several years, the situation at this 


time is most critical. Dr. H. O. Pritch- 
ard, secretary of the board of education, 
has taken charge of the campaign. The 


minister and a layman from each church 
invited to 
lll, on April 10 
and it was proposed that the 
of ministers of the be 
onsummate the campaign 
lent campaign of Texas 
versity, where a similar 
making most 
Less than a hundred 


was assemble at Springfield, 
emergency 
entire body 
used to help 
The 


Christian 


to face the 
state 
endow- 

Uni- 
exists 

progress. 
remains to 


emergency 
satisfactory 

thousand 
realize the goals of the campaign and two 
months are ahead of the committee to com- 


plete the amount necessary. 


Kiwanis Club Mixes Up 
the Denominations 
The Kiwanis club of Paul arranged 
n Easter luncheon March 29. On 
lis occasion leading ministers of various 
denominations were present, including Rev. 
F. Crary, Episcopalian; Rev. James W. 
Bean, Presbyterian; Rev. Howard Y. Wil- 
liams, Congregationalist, and Rev. John F. 


Cy 


10! 


Doherty, Roman Catholic. The Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian ministers were 
invited to make addresses suitable to the 


occasion, the former speaking on “Religion 
and Power,” and the latter on “The mes- 
age of Easter Week.” The Roman Cath- 
olic priest sat at a table where roast lamb 
vas served on Good Friday and delivered 
the benediction. 


Revivalism Used 
by Unitarians 

The Unitarian League is 
now using something very much like the 


Laymen's 





revivalism 
Recently a 


churches. 
conducted at 
Oakland, Cal., which began with an at- 
tendance of Rev. W. L. Sullivan, 
the converted Roman Catholic priest, was 
the preacher. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord. 


of the evangelical 


“mission” was 


595. 


of Detroit, assisted in the enterprise. 
Delegations came from Berkeley, Ala- 
meda and San Francisco to swell the 
audiences. Dr. Sullivan will preach- 


ing in the south following Easter, where 
theological 


conservatism has created a 


most tertile field for the Unitarian mes- 
sage. 
Texas Elects Some 
Christian Mayors 

rhe struggle of lexas cities tor good 
government is not unlike that of other 
communities in the United States. May- 
or E. R. Cockrell of Ft. Worth, a Chris 


tian minister and university professor, 
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IRELAND 


The Manchester Guardian is pub- 
lishing THREE Special Supplements 
which give the result of an exhaustive 
survey into the prospects the new 
Ireland. commercially and_ industri- 
ally. The political aspects are 


discussed. 


The first number ( 
published, 


or 


also 


already 
from 


9? pages), 


includes contributions 


Tim Healy, k. ¢ \V. T. Cosgrove, 
T. D.:; President of Dail Eireann; 
Kevin O'Higgins l D.; Stephen 
Gwynn, and other leading Irish fig- 
ures of today. 

The surve attempts to give a 
statement disassociated from  parti- 
sanship of any kind, of the present 
condition of Ireland from an economic 


and industrial standpoint, no less than 
politically. Order the number today 
from 


GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 


25 cents each (including post- 
age), or 65 cents per set. 


Price 
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book prepaid 45« cloth, 





iie limp, 30¢c manila 

Any quantities, 5c less. 

not prepaid. Return 

able sample on_ ‘re- 

quest. 

RAINBOW SACRED RECORDS 
Of Homer Rodeheav- 
er’s voice, and of other 
great evangelistic sing- 
ers. Double face rec- 
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FABER FOLDING 
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THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TES- | 
TAMENT: An Introductory Course. By 
Haven McClure (President English Coun- 
cil. Indiana State Teachers Assoc.) 


An elementary introduction to the docu- 
ments, based on leading world scholar- 
ship, for the younger student and general 
reader. The New Testament phenomena 
in the light of modern science treated in 
minute detail. $1.50 
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508 8S. Dearborn &St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Editor British Weekly. 


Fifty-two Short Sermons 
for Home Reading 
Strikingly s 


geestive to sermon-mak 


ers. May also be used as a companion 

volume to A Book of Family Wor- 

ship” in connection with home devo 

tions. ($1.75, plus 12 cents postage) 
. . 

A Book of Family Worship 
Over 365 paves on each pase an ex 
tended Scripture selection, with a 
prayer also, by one of the masters of 
devotional expression Prayers are by 
such men as Jowett, Stalker, Adeney, 
Selbie, Denney, and RK J Campbell 
An exceedingly valuable volume for 
laymen as well as ministers ($1.75. 
plus 12 cents postare) 
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has had two years of honest fighting dur- 
ing which time the forces of the under- 
world tried to secure his recall. He was 
re-elected recently without opposition. 
In Dallas, this year, Louis Blaylock was 
mayor. He is publisher of the 
Christian Advocate. The twin 
cities of northern Texas are now on the 
way to make the way of the transgressor 
hard 


made 


Texas 


New Federated Church 
Makes a Successful Showing 
lhe Ohio Christian News, organ of 
federation of churches in Ohio, 
‘s the following interesting report of 


the state 


1 new federated church in that state 
th three months to go before it will 
he one vear old, the Lenox Federated 


Church, Route No. 3, Jefferson, Ashtabula 
County which Rev. George W. 
Schroeder is pastor, makes returns on a 


Ohio, ot 


questionnaire recently sent that show 
what progress has been made in so short 
a time 

“The Federated Church was effected in 
June, 1922, with a membership of 95. Only 
ten families affiliated with 
declined to 


formerly 
community 
The church member- 
hip has since grown to 135, and the Sun- 


churches in the 
join the new church. 


day school attendance increased to an av- 
erage of 125 as compared with 65 before 
about. 
Methodist, a Congre- 


consolidation was brought 


Three churches, a 


gational and a Baptist have joined forces 
here. 

“According to Rev. Schroeder: ‘Attend- 
ance at all services has increased; people 


© never attended are coming. Social 
bettered. We are planning a com- 


playground, and 


life 1 
munity planning to en- 
large the social and athletic program.’ 

question as to the 
upon 


‘In answering the 


efiect of the consolidation benev- 
lences, Rev. Schroeder says that benev- 
olences have increased 50 per cent in each 


church constituting the Federated Church.” 


Opponents of Dr. Fosdick 
Get Out Booklet 
\ booklet containing an article from the 
pen of Rev. S. C. Craig, St. Davids, Pa., 
carries the charges against Dr. Fosdick to 
a larger public. In this booklet the worst 
that can be said against the famous New 
The charges 
igainst Dr. Fosdick are far more vague 
than such charges usually are. The most 


York preacher may be found. 


nearly all who 
of our Lord be- 
wve an his virgin birth, Dr. Fosdick, de- 
nite what the scriptures say, is undecided.” 
It is by no means clear that Dr. Fosdick 
is a trinitarian.” “It is far from certain 
that Dr. Fosdick thinks of Christ as differ- 
ing from us in nature or kind as well as 
degree.” “It is not altogether certain that 
Dr. Fosdick believes in Christ as a present 
object of faith and worship.” These four 
harges on which the Presbyterian con- 
servatives wish the New York preacher 
ousted are found to be composed chiefly 
of “it is not certain.” 


important are: “Though 


confess faith in the deity 


Minister Superintends 
Church Erection 


Dr. E. C. Whitwell, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church of Ada, Okla., has been 





wearing overalls for some weeks, superin- 
tending the labors of men of his congre- 
gation as they erected a new church edi- 
fice. The cash investment of forty thous- 
and dollars has been made to yield a most 
satisfactory and modern building. Stimu- 
lated by the efforts of the Presbyterians, 
both the Baptists and the Disciples in that 








FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE FOR 
SPIRITUAL NURTURE 
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“The Fellowship of Prayer for 1923.” 
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Selected Bible Readings, Meditation 

and Prayer for each day of the Len- 
ten Season. 
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“Suggestions for Lenten Sermons.” 
By Pres. Ozora S. Davis, [I..D. 


THe COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 
AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


Room 518, 287 Fourth Ave. New York 
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“There is nothing superior to it.”"—Expositor. 
“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 

Times. 

‘A vreat help. Simple and speedy.’’—Prof. 

Amos KR. Wells. 


commended without reserve.”—The 
Contivent. 


Send for circulars. 
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Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 
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By T. R. GLOVER 


THE PILGRIM 
Essays on Religion. ($1.75). 

JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN 
\ companion volume to “The Jesus of 
History.” ($1.90). 

THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
More than 100,000 copies of this Chris- 
tinn classic have been sold. (81.50). 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A 

CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
\n appeal to the practice of the his- 
teriec church, ($1.00). 
rhe London Times says of Dr. Glover's 

“Few English writers on religious 

matters seem able to serve the unbiasea 

vet thoughtful reader so well as Dr 

Glover, and many will gratefully avail 

themselves of the assistance of a layman 

who shows that he knows how they think 
ind feel about religion, and can interpret 
the meaning of Christianity in terms they 

‘an readily understand 

(NOTE: Add 10 cents postage on each 
book ordered.) 
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508 South Dearborn St., Chicage 
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HERETO 
Vision and Method (a0 
Rind Other Posse ne 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D.D,, aut 

“Sermons for Days We Observe,” aed " 

A collection of addresses and essays by this 

widely read preacher and writer, full of spiritual 

optimism and faith in the permanence and power 

of the ‘‘things that are not seen.’’ A book that 
keeps one reading delightedly on to the end. 

Net, $1.50 

H URRECTION BODY 


Rev. Wilbert W. White, D.D., President. 
The Biblical Seminary in New York. ‘ 
Unique among the arguments for belief in the 
resurrection of the body, presenting some fresh 
and hitherto undiscovered exegesis. Net, $1.00 


“te INS FOR SPECIAL DS 














ev. G. B. F. lock, D.D., author of “The 
Evangelistic Cyclopedia,” etc. 

A very choice selection of the best sermons 
oreached on our national, church and Sunday 
school anniversaries, at dedications, and fra 
sernity services. Includes a great collection of 
spt illustrations for all special days. Net, $2.50 


H HRISTIAN 


REV io 
lenry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. (Cantab.) 


4 theory of social progress which gathers up 
and carries forward much of the most progres- 
sive thinking of the day. The author shows how 
the social order is being and can be completely 
shanged. Net, $2.50 


RELICIOUS PERPLEXITIES 


Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford. 
‘I do not remember to have read anything finer 
23 more to the point or wiser in spirit in all 
my life. Of untold value to yeung college folk.’’ 
—Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D. Net, $1.00 


ANIZINC THE CHURCH 


mprehensive Manual for Plan- 
ning and Carrying on the Entire Re- 
ligious EducationalWorkofa Church. 
Rev. Frederick Heary Cope, D.D., author of 
“Week-Day Religious Education,” etc. 
A masterpiece in its field. With the ability born 
of wide experience, Dr. Cope covers every point 
and clearly shows why church schools fail and 
how they may succeed. The one most complete 
and practical work on the organization of re- 
ligious education in the church. Net, $1.75 


THE MEN’S CLASS IN 
ACTIO 
““F. Harve; 


arvey Morse, Adult Division Saperin- 
Louis C Sunday School 






tendent, St. 

Association. 

A complete manual for adult class leaders. Sup 

plies full and exact information on how to or- 
ganize and conduct adult classes. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


HENRY MARTYN CONFES- 


The first volume In the new “‘Mod- 
ern Series of Missionary Biogra- 
shies” being published by the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 
Constance E. Padwick. 

In a fascinating way Miss Padwick has inter 
preted to the men and women of this generation 
a life which is one of the treasures of our 
spiritual heritage—Martyn the scholar, tho 
Net, $1.50 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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The Book Ee 


of The Christian Century Press will se- 
cure for you any current or standard 
book. But if books ordered are not ad- 
vertised in the columns of The Christian 
Century or are not well known, do not 
neglect to indicate both author and pub- 
lishers. 
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community are now undertaking new 
church buildings, the Disciples proposing 
to spend $65,000. 


Will Amend 
Washington Constitution 


Under the court decisions of Wash- 
ington, the Bible is under disability in 
the schools of the state. The Seattie 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Council of Churches is pushing an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the state 
which would guarantee religious liberty 
to all, but which specifically excepts 
the employment of chaplains and the giv- 
ing of credit in state institutions for re- 
ligious study carried on in church schools. 
This amendment will be quite generally 
supported by the churches of the state. 


Are Baptists or Methodists Ahead? 


HURCH statistics are not a very 

curate source of information, 
many denominations have entirely inade- 
quate methods of gathering figures. This 
helps to account for the discrepancy in re- 
cently published church statistics. Dr. H. 
kK. Carroll gathers statistics for the Chris- 
tian Herald and puts the Baptists in this 
country in the lead. Dr. E. O. Watson 
gathers statistics for the Federal Council. 


ac- 
ior 


He puts the Methodists in the lead. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Carroll the gain in church 
membership last year was 948,347. Dr. 


Watson puts it at 1,220,428 and insists it 
was larger than last year, which Dr. Car- 
roll does not agree toatall. Among other 
facts offered by Dr. Carroll are the follow- 
ing: 

“Approximately 60 per cent of the total 
numerical strength is included in the 
churches making up the Protestant Evan- 
gelical group, which has a total of 27,250.- 
001 communicants and recorded a gain of 
828,600 in 1922. The gain of the Roman 
Catholic Church was 89,016, on the basi 
of 15,478,099 communicants, or 85 per cent 
of the Catholic population. The Eastern 
Orthodox group, aggregating 625,944 com. 
municants, had a gain of 32,500 for the 
year, 

“In the Protestant classification the larg- 
est denominational group is the Baptist, 
which comes to the top of the column with 
a gain of 305,597 for the year, making the 
number of communicants in its fourteen 

dies total 8,303,824. The Methodist group 
of fifteen bodies drops into second place 
with a gain of 269,198 and a total mem- 
bership of 8,270,704. The eighteen Luth- 
eran organizations recorded an increase oi 
58,839 and rank third with a total mem 
bership of 2,443,016, followed closely by 
he Presbyterian group with 2,402,267 com- 
municants and a gain of 53,122 for the 
vear. The Disciples of Christ, with 1,552.- 
713 members and a gain of 32,998, and 
the Protestant Episcopal, with a 
membership of 1,129,613 and a gain of 
36,808, make up the other Protestant 
groups having more than a million mem 
hers. The Congregational Church 


I 
total 


now 
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has 848,318 members after making a gain 
of 10,047, and the Reformed group re- 
cords a gain of 11,256 and a total mem- 
bership of 522,161. 

“The largest single Protestant denomi- 
nation is the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with 4,085,016 members, and the second is 
the National Baptist Convention (colored) 
with 3,426,506, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention standing third with 3,339,118.” 

Dr. Watson “The present mem- 
bership of all religious bodies in the coun- 


says: 
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try, according to the latest figures avail- 
able, is 47,461,558 persons. The various 
Christian communions, which show a 
rather uniform growth, are responsible for 


EVOLUTION 


A WITNESS TO GOD 
BY 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 
A book that answers the Bryanite 
as well 





as the materialist. 
Sixty-four pages, attractively bound. 


Thirty-five cents a copy. 


The Witness Publishing Co. 


6144 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago 
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By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


A firm grasp on the elemental truths of Christian belief together with 


unusual ability to interpret everyday experiences in terms of spiritual reality, are 
chief among the outstanding qualities of this volume. The Christian Century says 
of the author: “It is a highly disciplined and nobly restrained mind which Dr. 
Atkins brings to all his tasks. There is a gritty human quality which prevents his 
being academic, and a sure touch as he moves about the experiences of life” ($1.50). 
PILGRIMS OF THE LONELY ROAD 

Says The Christian Work: “A very unusual group of studies of the great 
mystics, and shows real insight into the deeper experience of the religious 


Add 8 cts. postage for each book. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 So. 
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authority, or beauty of language. 


ard Bible. 
Theological Seminaries, Y. M. 
the United States. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., 
Revision of the Bible, 
away the 


Says 


of type and are obtainable 
FREE BOOKLET—A charm-|t 
ing 36-page booklet entitled 
“The Wonderful Story,’ pub- 
lished at 10¢ per copy, tell- 
ing how the Bible came | 
through the ages and con- 

taining many facts of vital ! 
interest will be sent FRED | 
on request to anyone men-» 
tioning The Christian Cen- 

tury. . 


mittee, 


me 
Name 
Street 





of God’s message to man is made possible 
can Standard version of the 
passages are made plain so that even ; 
Modern re 
bined with more accurate 


NELSON 


or Church is completely equipped without a copy of Nelson's 


The American Standard Bible Text has been 
ae 


and am using that edition constantly It 
best translation that we have had. 

A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of 
as well as of the latest and best translation, 200 styles of 
wherever Bibles are 
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the Ameri- 
and obscure 
hild can under- 


Bibk 


search and new discoveries com- 
translations from the ancient 
the American Standard Bible the most 
It is therefore increasing!y indispen 
after by teacher, student and in the 
AMERICAN BIBI FE 
STANDARD 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 
For your study or your devotions no other version speaks 


with such accurac 
No home or institution, no Sabbath Scho 
American Stand 
adopted by all leading Colleges, 
W.C. A., and Bible Schools throughout 
“I certainly value the American Standard 


is by far a 


printing, binding, pap« 
binding and ten si 
sold 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Authorized Publishers for the American 
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entitled “The Wonderful Story.” 
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FREE copy of your book 
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recorded advance. 
“During the year there was a gain of 
9591 congregations and 15,252 ministers. 
A total of 214,583 ministers man the 243,- 
590 congregations of the country. 

“The percentage of gain in membership 
is 2.64. The number of 
increased 4 per cent and pastors 7 per 
cent. Some of the increase in congrega- 
tions and ministers is due to the fact that 
hristian Science figures for these 
items were supplied for the first time. In 
Idition, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
included its which 
tt been not count 


practically the entire 


congregations 


the < 


South, reachers, 


local p 


has m done before: but 
increase in 


nearly doub! 


ing those the percentage of 
congregations and clergy is 
that of the increase in 


to different 


membership 


“Owing methods adopted by 


membership of 20,722,042 persons. They 
have 149,436 congregations served by 119,- 
077 ministers. Their gain in membership 
over last year is 669,261. Their total con- 
stituency is now 58,021,438 persons. 

“The total religious constituency of the 
country is placed at 98,878,367 persons. 
Church officials define constituency to 
mean all baptized persons, all adherents 
and all those who in the supreme test of 
life or death turn to a particular com- 
munion. 

“The great 
due largely to the gains of the 
Catholic Church, which shows an 
of 219,158; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 122,975; the Southern Baptist 
Convention, 97,116; and the National Bap- 
tist Convention (colored), 74,570. The 


in membership is 
Roman 
increase 


increase 
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persons. The Lutherans make up the 
fourth body with 7,043,854 constituency, 
and the Presbyterians are fifth with 6,- 
726,698 constituency. 

“Probably the most remarkable gain of 
the year is that of the eastern orthodox 


churches, which show a 10 per cent in- 
crease, jumping from 411,054 to 456,054 
members. This is apparently due to the 


fact that the Greek Orthodox Church is 
more effectively organized and is reaching 
the Greek immigrants in America. 

“The Methodist Protestant Church 
turned a loss during the preceding five 


years into an increase of 8,000 members. 
While the Disciples of Christ and the 
Congregational churches both had a re- 


the number of congregations, 


8,826 and 19,046 


duction in 
they gained respectively 





























the various bodies in computing their Roman Catholic figures indicate a decrease members. 
membership, it is hard to make compari- n the rate of gain as compared with the The Episcopalians doubled their in- 
sons The Roman Catholic Church shows annual average for the preceding five crease of the preceding year, making a 
a membership of 18,104,804. Its figures years, which was 432,766. gain of 36,818. The Unitarians show a 
represent estimated church population and “The Methodist churches have the larg- gain of 4,624, which is not quite 4 per 
. include all baptized persons Evangelical est constituency in the country, their fig cent. This brings their total membership 
Protestant churches show nbership of ures being 23,253,854 persons. The Bap- to 108,560. The Christian Science Church 
454,080 I ym unicant tists form the second largest group and _ reports 1,799 congregations and 3,598 read- 
nly essing the Methodists closely, with ers, but gives no figures as to member- 
*“T he hirt li el dt the Fed- i constituency of 22,869,098 persons. The ship.” 
eral Council of Chur report a_ total yman Catholics are third with 18,104,804 
! 
| 
Exodus, xx:2. 
Commandment I. = & y 4 | 
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I am Jehovah, thy God— Ne N an iN | RELIGION 
| 
? Exodus, xx:13. 
Commandment VI. ° . Berkeley, California 
] ui-— =” > o& | Fifty-eighth year ae August 20. 1938. 
Sa | 
Prepares men and women for 
Why not belp Sen Borah in bis efforts “to outlaw” war? | | cHE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVIOR 
Ke d@ the way to help is te make Americanism—or, in other words, the universally | RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
a ved prine iple s of the Ten ¢ imandments and Americanism—the Religion of RESEARCH FOREIGN SERVIOS# 
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in the ise Of the individual, some righteous iuse” is put up for starting it: that 
ifter all it is some one, or several individuals, who are responsible for ques’ wee. . Opportunities for Self.Support. 
Now, then, to eliminate the worst evil, that of murder, it is indispensable that =] : : 
religion, or the heads of religion, should keep mankind always conscious of the truth Come to California to Study 
of the Sixth Commandment, in that one need not necessarily cut one’s throat, but that 
ny r , merciless act is to some extent a a ou of the Sixth Commandment; that HERMAN F. SWARTZ, 
one’s Violation of the Sixth Commandment will naturally cause suffering and misery : 
8 hildren iildren’s children unto the third and fourth generation,” as pro President 
ed by Jehovah; that according to American principles and traditions murder is 
1 tp? Y IN SELI br ENSI 
For the elimination of all other existing evils and the realization of a Brotherhood 
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rit e of Americanisnu \ relizion that will enable ministers to make use of their 
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As a CHURCH ARCHITECT, and 
Lecturer on Church and Sunday 
School Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and at several lead- 
ing Theological Seminaries, MR. 
HARRY W. JONES of MINNE- 
APOLIS, has been called upon for 
consultation and advice in all parts 
of the country. His use of lantern 
slides has been found of great value 
to intending church building com- 
mittees. 








Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
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Book Racks, Cup Holders, 


etc. 
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Big Books of the Year 


For the purpose of aiding our book-buying readers in making their selection of religious books 
in accordance with the principles of economy, as well as fruitfulness, The Christian Century 
Press herewith submits thirty titles which, we believe, cover the most important religious 
books issued during recent months. 


(1) Papini’s Life 
of Christ 


“The most wonderful life of Christ 
since Renan’s.”"—Joseph Fort Newton. 
($3.50). 


(2) The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry 
Br Caroline M. Hill. “My advice to 
ministers and church people is to get it 
at once.”"—Dr. Frank Crane ($5.00). 
(3) The Reconstruction 
of Religion 


By Charles A. Ellwood. Voted the 
most helpful book of the year by a cen- 
sus covering seventeen states. ($2.25). 


(4) Concordance to American 


Revised Bible 


By M. C. Hazard. Of the very great- 
est value to ministers and other Bible 
students ($5.00). 


(5) The Church 

in America 
By William Adams Brown. “No Chris- 
tian leader today can afford to face an 
intelligent constituency who has not 
possessed himself of the information 
contained in this book.” ($3.00). 

(6) Man and the Attainment 

of Immortality 


By J. Y. Stmpson. “Through this book 
shines the faith by which men wil! live 


in the days that lie ahead.’""—The Chris- 
lan Century. ($2.25). 

(7) Religion and 

Biology 
By Ernest E. Unwin “A powerful 


vindication of our faith that ‘the natu 


ral order is the Divine order.’” Ex- 
wosit ory Times. ($1.75) 

(8) Christianity and 

Progress 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. The most 
dynamic book written by the author of 
‘The Meaning of Faith.” ($1.50). 


(9) The Undiscovered 
Country 


By Glen Gaius Atkins. Dr 
tyle “the delicacy 


Atkins has 
of whose texture 
ine the restrained beauty of whose 
phrases live in the 


memory.” ($1.50). 
(10) Lord, Teach 
Us to Pray 
By Alexander Whyte The outstand- 


ne hook of 


so? ™) 


(11) The Inevitable 
Christ 
By Joseph Fort Newton. A 
will bring 
troubled minds and 


(12) The 
Pilgrim 


Pxceedingly suggestive essays on reli- 
xieus themes. In this book a brilliant 
layman interprets Christianity in terms 
that laymen can understand. ($1.75) 


sermons of the year. 


book that 
reassurance to many 


hearts. ($1.50) 


following books: 


New Day,” C. B. McAfee. 


(13) Toward the Understanding 
of Jesus 


By V. G. Simkhovitch “The most 
helpful book on this theme I have ever 


read.”"—Prof. C. A. Ellwood. ($1.75). 
(14) Religion and the 
Future Life. 
ty E. H. Sneath. Morris Jastrow. 
Franz Boas, ete. The history of the 
idea of immortality from the pens of 
world authorities. ($3.00). 
(15) A Faith That 
Enquires 
By Sir Henry Jones “Let man seck 


God by the way of pure reason and he 
will find Him,” declares the author in 
his introduction. ($2.00) 


(16) New Light 
on Immortality 


ty J. H. Randall. Affords a helpful 
survey of the contribution of psychica! 
research to the Christian faith in im 
mortality. ($1.75). 


(17) The Meaning of 
Paul for Today 


By C. Harold Dodd “We 
book which has in 80 


know no 
concise and 


scholarly manner brought the heart 
out of Paul's gospel."’— Methodist 
Times. ($2.00) 

(18) Jerusalem, Past 

and Present 


By Gaius G. Atkins. In many respects 
Dr. Atkins’ most distinguished piece of 
work. (Reissue, $1.50) 


(19) The Quest of 
Industrial Peace 


By W. M. Clow. A pentrating discus 
sion of this vital subject from the 
Christian viewpoint. ($1.75) 


(20) Victory Over 
Victory 


By John A. Hutton. “The simple lan- 
ruage of this gifted preacher well car- 


ries his deep thinking.” ($1.75) 


(21) The Religion 
of Science 


By Wm H 
Dartmouth 


Wood Dr. 
CoCllege, 


Wood of 
contends that to 


(22) The Divine 


Initiative 
By H. R. Mackintosh 4 book that 
will reassure the doubting “A most 
persuasive and timely little book.” 
James Moffatt. ($1.25) 

(23) The Reality 

of Jesus 
By J. H. Chambers Macanlay The 
author finds the reality of life in the 
reality of Jesus He writes with a 
faith that is overmastering. ($1.75) 


(24) The Parallel 
New Testament 


ty James Moffatt Dr 
liant translation alongside the 
the authorized version. ($2.50). 


(25) The Realism 


of Jesus 
By J. Alexander Findlay ‘This book 
of wise insight brings the Sermon on 
the Mount, of which it is an interpre 
tation, very close to our bosoms and 
business.” ($2.00). 


(26) Classics of the 
Soul’s Quest 


Moffatt'’s bril 
text of 


By R. E. Welsh A fresh interpreta 
tion of the great devotional writers of 
world literature. ($2.00) 


(27) Some Living Masters 
of the Pulpit 


ty Joseph Fort Newton A series of 
intimate studies of the great living 
preachers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. ($2.00). 


(28) The Lord 
of Thought 


ty Dougall An apologeti mm new 
lines for the uniqueness of Christianity 
and the supremacy of Christ io the 


realm of thought ($2.00) 
(29) Religious 
Perplexities 
By Principal L. P. Jacks “I do not 


remember to have read anything finer 
or more to the point, or wiser in spirit, 
in all my life.”’"--J. Fort Newton ($1.00) 


(30) The Presence 
of God 


By W. H. G. Holmes The Canon of 


identify relizgion with science is to lose Caleutta Cathedral here undertakes to 
religion: that philosophy or theology show that the Incarnation is the an 
ot rooted in passien, fact and insti- swer to the age-long prayer that God 
tutional life misses religion.” ($1.50). might tabernacle among men. ($1.00). 

| 

Purchase Books Now — Pay for Them July 1. 

! (Clip and Use This Coupon. Order Books by Number.) 

! rHE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 

| 508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

! Please send books herewith indicated br number to address below 

! Charge the order to my account, payable July 1. (Or, I enclose cash herewith.) 

| 
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Check which book you wish. 
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The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


Compiled by CAROLINE MILES HILL, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Introduction by Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D. 
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OME say the present age is one of doubt; 
others, that it has no religion; still others, 
that the world does not know what to 


The old 


faiths in which we were once so sure, have, many 
of them, come tumbling to the ground. The old definitions 


believe. All of which is relatively true. 


are no longer accepted and the ground is strewn with the 
ruins of wrecked theologies and theories. The poets have 


always had a deeper insight to the religious life than is com- 


In them the Word has been made 


And religion comes best to many who are _ intellectually 


mon with most mortals. 
flesh. 


weary, when it comes to them in poetry. It is not strange that the 
poetry of religion should be the most natural and universal form 
of composition. The enduring themes that have been chosen by 
the great poets have been those related to the moral and spiritual 
life. But the poetry of religion is as varied as is the experience 
of humanity in its experiments with the great mystery of the soul's 
relationship to God. All notes are struck, from the heights of exal- 
tation to the depths of despair. Sorrow, sin, temptation, failure, 
scepticism, cynicism, inquiry, hope, confidence, attainments and 
rapturous fulfillments are all included in this complex assortment 


of the records of the soul's striving for life. 


From this point of view Dr. Hill’s new volume, ‘““The World's 
Great Religious Poetry” is one of the most significant books that 
has come from the press in many years. Here is a golden treasury 
of the spiritual life of the race. The great themes of inspiration, 
the search after God, faith, God in nature, God in the life of man, 
prayer, worship, sorrow and its comfort, death and immortality, the 
future life have here their highest and finest expression. Here is 
truly one of the books that the minister and, indeed, every thought- 


ful Christian, cannot well afford to do without. 
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SUMMUGROAT ABATE SSAUAU LA TERA ETON 


Says Dr. Frank Crane: 


Dr. Caroline Miles Hill has getten 
together a collection of religious peems. 
It makes an admirable book and one 
that ought to be in every library. Per- 
haps this is about the best kind ef 
book on religion there is. For the best 
part of religion is its poetry. In fact, 
it might be successfully argued that 
what is not poetry is not religion. One 
thing that strikes me in this book is 
the peculiar unity of the human race 
when it comes to the expression of sin- 
cere religious feelings. The poet is at 
an advantage in speaking of religion. 
For he speaks with authority. His 
feet are not tangled with literalisms 
and his wings are not clipped by the 
little pessimisms that exude from 
minds that are swamped in particulars. 
The Bible is essentially poetry. People 
would have less trouble with the Bible 
if they realized that it is essentially a 
poem, and if they further realized that 
there is more truth in poetry thaam eut 
ow ic 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell: 


This is the best book of the kind that 
I have seen. Every selection is poetry 
and every poem is religious. It will 
be of immense value to preachers not 
merely as a mine of illustrative mate- 
rial, but even more as a stimulus to 
fine taste in religions reading and set- 
terance. 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon: 


1 regard The World's Great Relicieus 
Poetry as in a class by itself. Some- 
what familiar with similar work, I 
know of nothing equal to it in the 
range of poetry. It should be in the 
homes and public libraries of the leed. 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps: 


I congratulate yeu on the publication 
of this book. It is an admirable work 
and ought to be widely useful. 


Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery: 


It is a great book. 
ciate it. 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson: 


I feel certain that it will have, as it 
deserves, a large sale when its real 
worth comes to be known. 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman: 


T radioed to a balf a million the ments 
of this new book. 


I deeply appre- 


DO li Ta RL CM Rk] 


Lhe publishers of this book report that it is already selling three times as rapidly as they could reasonably 
have ex pected—an encouraging fact from the viewpoint of both religion and poetry. 


Price of book $5.00, plus 15 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 
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“Our Bible- 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D. 


Author of “Life and Teachings of Jesus," “The Prophets of Israel,"" “The Teaching of the Books,” 
“The Call of Christ,"" ““The Moral Leaders of Israel,"’ Etc. 


Some reasonswhy this book has been welcomed 
by many hundreds of ministers and laymen as 
the most attractive as well as the most scholarly 


book published on the Bible, its sources, authors, 


divisions and literary and religious value. 
“Interesting and illuminating.”—Homiletic Re- 


Some of the Themes view. 
Discussed: “Evangelical, intellectually honest, scholarly.””— 
Religion and the Holy Books. Augsburg Teacher. 
How Books of Religion Teok Form. “Brilliant and interesting.””—Christian Endeavor 
The Makers of the Bible. World. 
Growth of the New Testament. “A plain statement of the sources and making of 
The Higher Criticism. the beoks of the Bible, and the place of the 
The Bible and the Monuments. Bible in the life of today.”—Religious Edu- 
The Inspiration of the Bible. cation. 
a ——s a “Helps to a better understanding of the origin, his- 
no wedeaieentee oe tory and value of the Bible.”—Dr. J. H. Gar- 
The Influence of the Bible. 7 
The Misuse of the Bible. — 
Our Faith in the Bible. “No other volume on the Bible is so practical and 
usable as this book.”—Rev. Edgar De Witt 
Jones. 
“Scholarly but thoroughly simple.’—Presbyterian 
dvance. 


“The author discloses the mind of the scholar in the 
speech of the people.”—Northwestern Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


NINETEEN CHAPTERS “Aids one in becoming intelligently religious.” — 
278 PAGES Biblical World. 





Price of the book, $1.50—plus 12 cents postage 
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The Great Hymn-Book 


Issued March 1, 1923 


5000 Copies Sold in Two Weeks 
Second Edition Now Ready 
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Every page tested in H WW V1 S 2 Gradual growth 
Conventions y - through Professor 
Conferences Smith’s work and 


Classes for the personal contact 


with churches 
throughout the en- 


L 1 U1 n g tire country. 


Dynamic in _ its 


gational Singing and compelling lyric mes- 
Worship. g YZ sages. 
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Will vitalize Congre- 


OL LALLA Nitin Te Ld 


Edited by 
H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


The Hymn-Book Engineer 


When you plan a church edifice you consult an architect; when you want an organ you go 
to an organ builder. The Hymn-Book is just as important. Consult a man who 
is giving his life to the development of congregational singing. 


H. Augustine Smith has done more for church music than any 
man of this generation. 





494 Hymns and Tunes with the words An outstanding series of responsive read- 
printed in the music. ings and services of worship, prepared by 
Ernest Bourner Allen 
30 pages of chants and responses mark- Henry Hallam Saunderson 
ing a new epoch in chanting and antiphonal H. Augustine Smith Harry F. Ward 
singing. Osbert W. Warmingham 


A DE LUXE BOOK 
Price $135 per 100. We are glad to send returnable samples. 


THE CENTURY CO. 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


IN PREPARATION 


An Historical Edition—The history and interpretation of each hymn and tune facing it. 
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